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HOUSEKEEPING 
ON £1,000 A MINUTE 


NIGHT AND DAY THROUGHOUT 
THE YEAR WE ARE BUYING FOOD 
FROM ABROAD AT THE RATE OF 
£1,000 A MINUTE 
£10,000,000 A WEEK 
£520,000,000 A YEAR 


How can you help to secure that this great order goes to 
the Empire? By asking your grocer, butcher, and fruiterer 
to fill your weekly order with Empire produce. That 
will ensure your buying from your own best customers 


ASK FIRST @ FOR HOME PRODUCE 


ASK NEXT @ FOR THE PRODUCE OF 
THE EMPIRE OVERSEAS 


Write for a copy of the leaflet, “Wey should we buy from the oat *, ob. 
tainable, post free, on appli ig Board, W 
—an official body, on which all the three political parties are ie 





ESSuvuUeED BY THE EM PIR E MARKETING BOARD 
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A Tabacco of Old-Time 
Quality & Goodness 


Those who state that, to-day, 
tobacco cannot be obtained of the 
quality of 20 or 30 years ago, 
should smoke FOUR SOU ARE 
Matured Virginia. 





It has that genuine old style quality, is 
air-cured, sun-dried pure Virginia leaf, 
matured in the wood and cut from the 
cake. 

Krom all good tobacconists in 

} and 2o0z. packets, or 20z. and 4oz, 

silvered tins, at 1/25d. per oz. 


fe S | 

OU mm Qduare | 
MATURED VIRGINIA { 
GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD., 


Tobacco Manufacturers, Paisley, 
Established 1809, 


















































INCREASED COMPOUND BONUSES 
1927-1929. | 


Triennium 


THE UNITED 
KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


announce that the results of the recent Valuation 
justify Further Increases in the rates of Compound 
Bonus. 
The Bonuses now deciared range from 
> 
£2 10 to £250 
per £100 assured per annum on recently issued 
policies, and from 
a 
£4 12 0 to £600 
per £100 assured per annum on poltcies of the 
longest durations. 


e ~ ~ - a 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Right Tlon, Walter Runciman. 


£18,000,000. 


Chairman: The 


FUNDS EXCEED .- - 





W. E. HURCOMB’S 


Facts are sometimes stranger than fiction. A death necessitated 
the sale of some silver, which was valued by a firm of valuers in 
Nottingham at £32. A member of the family bought it and 
much more tor that sum. The Charles Tl. tankard (illustrated) 
articles included in 
and was sold by me for £543 15s. 

The owner wroie : 

‘Dear Sir,—My 
and | wish cordially to 
thank you for the great 
interest and consideration 
you showed us in the saie 
of our Charles LI. t inkard, 
1 do not see The Times as 
a rule, so unless you had 
shown it. to me we may 
not have seen the engray- 
ing. | hope the Notting- 
ham firm of — licensed 
valuers, who valued tlie 
tankard and five other 
articles, saw the amount it 
realiscd by you.” 

\uction sale every 
lriday of pearls, diamonds, 
old silver, Sheffield plate. 
Fortnightly sales antique 
furniture, pictures, china, 
and books. No buying-in 
charges. Stamps purchased 
for cash to any amouni. 
Parcels — sate registered 
post. 





(weight 43 ozs. 10 dwts.) was one of the 
that absurd valuation, 


sister 


Daiiy Vorning Posi 


‘Tuesday, o1 


Velegraph or 
Truth any Wednesday. 


Lest you forget, buy the 
any Saturday, he Vimes any 


Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance, 1 Street), 


Gerrard 5971-4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 


Dover ’Phone: 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


Presipent~ Tur Mosr Tlon, tie 
MAROUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDILE CLASSES ONLY, 


Ramnaut, M.A., M.D. 


Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departmenis 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, soto Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. here is an Operating 

heatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological research. 


Medicai Superintendent: Danivi. F. 


THIS Registered 
pleasure grounds. 
nervous and mental disorders, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park 

At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further 
(Telephone: No. 56 


nde 
London by 


particulars 


“ apply to the Medical Superinte 
Northampton), 


who can be seen in 




















appointment. 
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in Stepney. 
“There were 111,447 unemployed people in the 
County of London on February 17 last, Stepney being 
the worst affected borough with 9,713 workless.”’ 
—Daily Mail, March 24, 1930. 


TT Consider what that means in the 
homes and lives of ‘the poor in 
the district where the East End 
HANDS .| Mission carries on its many- 
sided work all the year round. 
*} Consider the anxiety of the 
parents and the need of the 
| 




















Hijiqi| childen of poverty and help us 
f= : in our 


“7 C22 ill] “Health and 





‘ 


4 as we provide a day at the 
seaside or in the country 
for 15,000 boys and girls. 
The cost is only 2/- each. 
£10 pays for 100. 
500 to 600 delicate children will have a fortnight in a 
Holiday Home. 30/- pays for one child. £24 pays 
for 16. 


2,000 tired-out mothers (or very nearly that number) 
will have a day’s outing. 





Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Rd., London, E. 1. 








| 9,713 unemployed 


-Z Happiness. 
= UZ “ Crusade” 


























SHELTERING 
the DESTITUTE 


At this time, the plight of the destitute and 

homeless is desperate. By providing food, 
warmth and shelter, the Church Army is relieving 
many of untold hardship and misery. 


HOMELESS WOMEN 


—hungry, footsore, and exhausted, 
many with little ones to protect from 
wind and driving rain, are being 
welcomed to the kindly atmosphere 
of C.A. Homes and Hostels. New 
extensions are urgently needed, 


£250 will endow one more bed. 
&5 provides a bed 


MEN OF ALL AGES 


—from mere youth to the elderly— 
are receiving help and obtaining a 
new grip on life through the efforts 
of the Church Army. All those who 
come under its care are given the 
opportunity of working back to 
independence. 

250 to 300 men are helped every 
night. 


£10 is the cost of gathering, fecding 
and sheltering 200 men for one night. 





EASTER Gifts, large or small, will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 



















the Welsh Coalfields. 




















AES 
INDUSTRIES 


Street, London, E.C. 2. Or to 





NEW WORLDS FOR OLD 


HELP TO RECONSTRUCT A DERELICT MINING AREA 


Brynmawr and Clydach Valley Industries, Ltd., has been registered as a Public Utility Society 
(pursuant to the Industrial Utility and Provident Societies Act, 1893-1928) as an attempt at 
reconstruction by the starting and financing of industries which may give work to unemployed 
miners and others in the neighbourhood, which is the centre of one of the most derelict areas in 


DEVELOPING INDUSTRIES AND PROVIDING EMPLOYMENT 


The first of these Industries—a Bootmaking Society—has been working four months. With a 
Capital of only £500 it is paying its way and providing employment for fourteen people. 


A careful detailed survey of the district is being made with the co-operation of the Agricultural 
and Geographical Departments of the University of Wales, Leplay House, the Horace Plunkett 
Foundation, the Co-operative Productive Federation, Ltd., and similar agencies. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES CAN BE STARTED AS CAPITAL IS 
AVAILABLE. 


A Furniture-Making Industry is being developed, and other plans include stocking-making, road- 
making, small-holdings, hard and soft fruit and vegetable culture, and poultry husbandry, etc. 


DONATIONS AND SHARE CAPITAL ARE NEEDED 
WILL YOU HELP IN THIS CONSTRUCTIVE SCHEME ? 


Write for Explanatory Memorandum to 


BRYNMAWR AND CLYDACH VALLEY INDUSTRIES, LTD., 


Registered Office, Messrs. Chalmers 


Peter Scott, Brynmawr & Clydach Valley Industries, Ltd., Brynmawr, S. Wales. 









LOT 











Wade & Co., Chartered Accountants, 24 Coleman 
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HAVO RAGES ATTA T 
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THIS YEAR — See 


CANADA 


Easy to Reach 
Easily Travelled 





QU E B E C—where 
Wolfe won Canada 
for Britain, and still 
headquarters of 
French culture in 
the New World—is 
visited by all our 
Tours. 





. . » This is what a holiday means in wonderful 

Canada . . . The great Dominion, easiest part 
of the Empire to reach, not only will amaze you by 
its tremendous vitality, but will also entrance you as 
a new holiday ground ... a summer climate warmer 
than our own, the magnificent snow-crowned Rocky 
Mountains, quaint old Quebec, deep primeval forests, 
Niagara Falls, progressive modern cities like Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Winnipeg . . . prairies, mines, 
cowboys, Indians, big game hunting, salmon fishing, 
the fragrant Pacific Coast... 


OUR TOURS TO CANADA 
MAKE YOUR TRIP EASY 


And Canada is more comfortably travelled, in more luxurious 
trains, than any country in Europe .. . and has hotels 
(such as the Chateau-Frontenac at Quehec, Banff Springs, 
Lake Louise, the Empress at Victoria) which are not only 
world-famous but also the best in the world . . . It’s always 
easy to travel in Canada, atid we'aré glad*to’ prepare itinéraries 
. - - but this year we make it especially easy in an attractive 
“Across Canada” ‘Tour de-Luxe, at an inclusive price which 
covers everything . . . fares, hotels, meals, drives, guides, tips 
. . .: Sail by the pueness oF _yorK on July. 25, travel in 
Canada by a special train that waits in the station while you’re 
sightseeing . . . seven weeks’ trip altogether, crossing to 
Pacific Coast and back, and visiting 35 places . . . Also we 
have a series of 11 Short Tours to Eastern Canada, sailing in 
June, July, August, occupying from 19 to 26 days. 

May we send you a copy of our new booklet. with 32 coloured 
pictures? Ask for Booklet about Tour 30. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, 103 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C. 3, and 53 other offices in the British Isles and on the Continent. 


{ 
Pr mis is ... colour... charm... variety 
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see 


See this trade 
mark on eyery 
bottle, whether 
bottled locally 
or by the 
makers, 


THE 
APPLE 
AS A DRINK 


‘Golden. Pippin” Cider-de-luxe is not’ 
just an ordinary cider, but has justified’ 
its claim to be in a class by itself for’ 
over 80 years. F 

It is not a ‘ mass production” brand. 
but it is a ‘“ pedigree cider" limited to 
the ‘amount of vintage fruit. available! 
from the pure undiluted juice of which: 
alone it is made, receiving in“every pro-| 
cess of manufacture as much care as the 
finest Continental wines. ; 
Those who know “Golden Pippin” .take 
the greatest pride in it and refuse other 
brands, ' 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER, 


If unobtainable from your usual supplier, 
we will send you a case containing 3 doz, 
champagne pints or a 9-gallon cask for 
22/6, carriage paid in England and 
Wales, and we pay carriage on returned 
empties, which are charged extra if 
not returned within three months, 
Kindly send name and address of your 
usual retailer, 


Golden 


"Pippin 
Sibi, IF | ont tat) 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO-:LTD 4 WIDEMARSH HEREFORD, 
































Some queer pipes -and 
the Supreme tobacco 


North AmericanIndian 


The pipe played.a very important part 
in the life of the Red Indians, it 
being the symbol of peace and war. 
The coloured and befeathered stem 
was a passport through the territory 
of various tribes and the arrangement 
sof the feathers was very significant. 
These stems varied a great deal, some being 
plain while others were highly decorated. The 
bowls, too, which were made of a red stone, 
varied considerably among the different tribes. 




















NOW ALSO IN 20x@ODKET TINS AT 2/6 6.7.11 


Iesued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland): Ltd. 
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SUMMER HOLIDAY 
CABIN CRUISING 


SUMMER SEA CRUISE BY SS. “ ADRIATIC.” 


The World’s largest Cabin Steamer, and the largest Cruising Steamer from Great 
Britain. 


ATLANTIC AND BALEARIC ISLES. 
From Liverpool, August 1. 18 DAYS from £35. 


SUMMER CRUISES BY SS. ‘‘CALGARIC.” 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 


From Southampton, Aug. 2. From Immingham, 
Aug. 3. From Leith, Aug. 4. 


NORTHERN CAPITALS AND BALTIC PORTS. 
From Immingham, Aug. 20. TWO WEEKS’ 
CRUISE from £21. 


Both Steamers are equipped with cinemas, in addition to other 
advantages, 


Full particulars from all White Star Offices or Local Agents. 





vice Advertising 
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. hn > <i TABLE WATER 
ROBIN HOOD . Me bao sIRIGCT ERS 


‘ i. HIN, a GOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS ba SO CRISP, SO T. ) 
are suitable for fixing in scullery i Made only 


or kitchen; and will give w armth t i 
in every room when used in — f 
conjunction with “ROYAL” t “a CG. R R S Carlisle 





Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers. Write for Bocklet. 
The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
* Beeston, Notts. J 
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SOLVES THE WORLD'S BIGGEST 
HOUSEKEEPING PROBLEM | 


Yes, it is quite frue—a 1930 Super-Automatic 
Kelvinator for only five pounds down! You have 
never seen anything so wonderful as this electric 
larder which aufomatically produces three service- 
able temperatures in one gleaming white cabinet. 
Only five pounds down! And THEN? Food 
of country freshness all the year round ... Sparkling 


ice cubes .. Summer drinks . . Frozen delicacies and 














desserts... and economy in food, time, labour, money, 


HEALTH! 


Write for literature to address below. 


(Authorized Depots In all big towns) 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
DEPT. A 258 GRAY'S INN ROAD LONDON wet & 
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LUXURY CRUISES 


ARANDORA STAR’ 


The world’s most luxurious 
cruising liner 





MAY 7. 22 DAYS. 5,816 MILES 
To Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatia, 
Venice, Algeria. 


MAY 31. 17 DAYS. 4,148 MILES 
To Tangier, Morocco, Canary 
Islands, Madeira and Spain. 


JUNE 18. 14 DAYS. 3,445 MILES 
To Gibraltar, Tangier, Spain and 
Balearic Islands. 
Early reservations, including for Norway and 
Northern Capitals in summer, secure the choice 
of accommodation, 





Story & Co., Lid. 

















THE BLUE STAR LINE, 3, LOWER REGENT STREET, S.W. 1. 
LIVERPOOL: 10, WATER ST., or all principal Tourist Agents. 
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News of the Week 


The Budget 
T was a proof of the closeness with which Mr. Snowden 
had kept his secrets that he upset all the prophets 
by his Budget speech on Monday. A sixpenny increase 
in Income Tax had on the whole been thought unlikely, 
yet Mr. Snowden demanded it. Again, it had been thought 
that he would prefer making the Surtax embrace incomes 
down to £1,500 a year to relying entirely upon a steeper 
graduation of the tax upon larger incomes. Again the 
prophets were wrong. Mr. Snowden’s invincible faith 
in ree Trade, with its corollary of a hatred of all avoidable 
indirect taxation, compels the comment that if the Labour 
Party as a whole agrees with him quite the worst way 
of developing the trade of the Empire in the immediate 
future is to bind it in fiscal shackles. Protectionists 
and Safeguarders theniselves have not tired of telling 
Mr. Snowden that “uncertainty ” is. killing trade. 
But what greater uncertainty ¢ ould there be than a system 





of Empire trade, protected against the rest of the world, 
with all the Free Traders at home and in the Dominions 
wanting to change it? It should always be the part of 
wise men who want to agree but are conscious of their 
differences to choose the policy that divides them least. 
No division whatever would be caused by a policy of 
Empire development without Protection. Believers in 
tariffs would not, of course, think such development 
perfect but they could at least find much in it to support 
and nothing in it which they could actively disapprove. 
a * :  e.. 


We have discussed the Budget in a leading article and 
here we need not do more than summarise the main facts. 
Although Income Tax has been raised from 4s. to 4s. 6d. 
the new graduation saves about three quarters of the 
payers from any appreciably increased charge. The most 
important point in the new graduation is that the de- 
duction of tax at half the standard rate on an amount 
of income not exceeding £225 is to be increased to a 
deduction of tax at five-ninths of the standard rate on an 
amount of income not exceeding £250. As for the Surtax 
on incomes over £2,000, the initial tax of 9d. is raised to 
Is. and the rates will proportionally increase so that the 
man with an income of more than £50,000 will pay a 
Surtax of 7s. 6d. in the pound instead of 6s. as now. 
Under the head of Death Duties there will be an increase 
of rates ranging from 1 per cent. on estates of over 
£120,000 to 10 per cent. on estates of over £2,000,000. 
Thus an estate of over £2,000,000 will pay 50 per cent. 
instead of 40 per cent. 

% * * % 

The only new indirect tax is on beer. The standard 
barrel of thirty-six gallons will bear an additional tax of 
3s. Mr. Snowden has removed the one remnant of the 
Betting Taxes by repealing the £10 tax on bookmakers’ 
certificates. All the Safeguarding duties are to be allowed 
to lapse at the end of their five-year period but Mr. 
Snowden is retaining the MeKenna and silk duties till 
he can afford to do without them. He proposes legis- 
lation, or administrative changes, for preventing the 
avoidance of taxation. He will make it impossible to 
avoid Death Duties by turning estates into private 
companies, and impossible to dodge the Surtax by single 
premium insurances. He will give taxing authorities 
more power to obtain information about incomes and he 
will establish the liability to tax of non-residents trading in 
this country. 


a * 


ae # 


In dealing with debt redemption Mr. Snowden took a 
high line about Mr. Churchill’s formal deficit of 
£14,500,000. He said that this amount must be recovered 
for its proper purpose and that he would make it 
impossible for future Chancellors of the Exchequer to 
follow Mr. Churchill’s precedent. Then turning to 
Mr. Churchill’s £20,000,000 for the relief of rating he 
announced that he would take £16,000,000 of this 
Suspensory Account for the present year but would replace 
it afterwards. After estimating his expenditure and 
the yields of old and new taxation he expects a 
surplus: on. his Budget of £2,236,000. 
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Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Baldwin 

Lord Beaverbrook, in his speech at Nottingham on 
Friday, April 11th, said that he was quite satisfied with 
Mr. Baldwin. He seems, however, to be greatly dis- 
satisfied with the Conservative Party. Not all Con- 
servatives, he finds, interpret the agreement on food 
taxes as he interprets it himself. He understood it as 
an undertaking by Mr. Baldwin “ that he would not look 
back until he had given us our keystone—a tax on foreign 
foodstuffs.” This being so, he is surprised that any 
Conservative should argue that the Conservative Party 
is not committed to food taxes. His interpretation, 
however, is not ours. Lord Beaverbrook claims the 
right to excommunicate from the Conservative Party, 
and exclude from the next Conservative Administration, 
all who do not agree with him. Among these he includes 
Lord Eustace Percy and Mr. Ormsby-Gore. The Daily 
Express of Monday was obviously referring to them when 
it said: “Unless Mr. Baldwin muzzles or changes 
his advisers the Conservatives will emerge from the polls 
a beaten, disrupted and discredited Party.” 

* * * * 


The fact that Mr. Baldwin will in any case be forced to 
fight the next election on food taxes is not the point. 
The question is whether he committed himself to fight 
on that issue ; and it seems as obvious now as it seemed 
at the time to all but Lord Beaverbrook that his accep- 
tance of the Referendum was designed, in his own mind, 
specifically to avoid this necessity. His bargain with 
Lord Beaverbrook may have been a tactical mistake, 
but it did at least allow such men as those referred to by 
the Daily Express as “ Mr. Baldwin’s unhappy advisers,” 
to maintain their connexion with the Party. It was not, 
as Lord Beaverbrook apparently thought, a surrender to 
the United Empire Party. It remains to be seen whether 
any real surrender will yet be made. If it should be, the 
next election, and probably many more, will be fought 
mainly on food taxes, with recurring strain to the cohesion 
of the British Empire. We should be glad to think that 
this consideration will restrain Mr. Baldwin, as we believe 
it has restrained him so far, from making food taxes an 
essential plank in the platform of his Party. 

* * * * 


In the meantime Lord Beaverbrook, or the Daily 
Express, seems happier about the support which his 
policy is receiving in the Dominions. The Daily Express 
on Monday published, under the heading of ‘“ Empire 
Support for the Crusade,” three reports. Of these one 
is from Canada, and refers to an unexceptionable resolu- 
tion in favour of the development of Empire trade. There 
is no direct reference to the fiscal question. The other 
two indicate that Empire Free Traders in New Zealand 
and South Africa more or less confuse the development 
of trade and the cause of fiscal unity. The kind of fiscal 
bargaining proposed is shown by the suggestion, made in 
South Africa, that a preference given to the British 
motor industry would be a proper recompense for a sub- 
stantial preference given to South African beef. The 
taxation of foreign beef here would be enough in itself, 
we should think, to lose a general clection for the Con- 
servatives. 

* * * * 
The Indian Scene 

To the matter-of-fact Englishman, the spectacle of 
Mr. Gandhi and his friends streaming down to the sea 
to collect inedible salt seems unmixed comedy. The 
end of the “ National Week ” was celebrated in no less 
strange fashion by the erection of an effigy of the Salt Act 
which was subsequently hurled into the sea. This blood- 


red figure was represented as squeezing two miserable 





human beings in each hand and trampling on others, 
the victims being labelled ‘* Indians.” In Madras and 
other Provinces, there were bonfires of foreign cloth, and 
everywhere there was much flag-waving and singing of 
National songs. Mr. Gandhi, addressing a Conference at 


Jalapur, adjured the women to picket the liquor and 


foreign cloth shops. Men might be violent whereas 
women could bear being beaten without beating others! 
** * * * 

That the crowds are moved by a kind of mystical 
enthusiasm is clear, but how many of us have stopped to 
consider the implications of this ? We have attempted, in 
a leading article, to analyse the psychological conflict 
at the root of the difficulties and to give our reasons for 
looking upon the present British-Indian relations as a 
tragedy. The Government of India is showing amazing 
restraint. The Europeans in India, to a man, are sup 
porting the Government in their high endeavour to redeem 
the “ pledge” of 1917, without provoking lawlessness, 
Their business interests, however, are suffering so much 
that they may yet turn round and ask for an end to be 
put to the tragic comedy. Meanwhile, the Mahatma’s 
staff at all the important centres seems to have been well 
combed, out. On Monday, the young Nationalist leader, 
Pandit 'Jawarhwal Nehru, was arrested. On Tuesday 
in Caleutta a day of mourning for the arrest of Mr. 
Sen Gupta, the Mayor of Calcutta, produced an ugly 
situation. An English-woman was stoned and injured; 
the traffic was thrown into confusion; tram-cars were 
wrecked ; a fireman was killed and the police had to bring 


out armoured cars. 
as * * * P 

China 

China will be lucky if she escapes another civil war. 
At present the co-operation of Yen Hsi-shan and Feng 
Yu-hsiang in the North looks very threatening. Feng could 
do nothing by himself against Nanking, though he tried 
hard enough to prove his deadly hatred of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
system ; but now that Yen has sworn to help him some- 
thing serious may happen. The Peking correspondent of 
the Times, in an exceptionally interesting message, says 


‘that there may well be civil war unless Chiang Kai-shek 


retires from the Nanking Government of his own accord. 
Chiang seems to be conscious of some weakness as he is 
thinking of withdrawing, if he has not already withdrawn, 
his troops from the greater part of Shantung. Feng has 
been appointed to the command of the revolting armies 
and Yen will take political charge. According to the 
Times correspondent Yen and Feng assert that they are 
acting in support of the “ true principles ” of the Kuomin- 
tang, and that they do not in any sense favour the Left 
but rather want all parties to be fairly represented. If 
Chiang should retire they would get into touch with 
Nanking and try to effect a settlement through a National 
Congress. One possibility is that the Capital would then 


be moved back to Peking. 
* * * * 


The Acquittal of Herr Ulitz 

German-Polish relations in Upper Silesia—and for that 
matter many of the Minority problems of Europe——ate 
startlingly illuminated by the acquittal at Kattowitz in 
a Court of Appeal of the leader of the German minority. 
Herr Ulitz was condemned last July on the charge of 
aiding conscripts to evade Polish military service. 4 
mass of circumstantial evidence was produced to show 
that he was employed by the Volksbund—a German 
propagandist agency on the other side of the frontier. 
The re-trial has revealed that the witnesses for the prose 
cution were without exception paid spies and agents 
who did not stop at any falsehood or forgery. Theit 
excuse was the usual one—‘ they wanted to do their dutY 
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to the Polish State.” Dr. Johnson’s boutade about pat- 
yjotism is strangely up-to-date. The Manchester Guardian 
pays a warm and well-deserved tribute to the presiding 
judge, Dr. Zachenter, for his insistence on fair play under 
conditions which are usually fatal to impartiality. This 
acquittal is an event of real importance for Poland and 
Germany, and in no small degree for all Europe. 
* * * * 

Charing Cross Bridge 

Sir Henry Cautley has announced the decision of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, who 
have been considering the London County Council’s 
Charing Cross Bill. Briefly, the Committee approve of 
the scheme in respect of the Charing Cross side of the 
river but disapprove of it in respect of the Lambeth side. 
They argue with much force that if the new station of the 
Southern Railway is placed hard by the Lambeth end 
of the new bridge a magnificent site for development will 
be prejudiced from the beginning. The site would be 
duttered up with railway buildings, and owing to one 
road passing over the other there would be a number of 
tunnels and blank walls. Sir Edwin Lutyens, who was 
not consulted by the London County Council until their 
scheme had taken substantial shape, hopefully spoke of 
the tunnels as arcades. But few Londoners who are 
interested in town-planning can share his faith. 

* * * * 

The chief difliculty— and it is a grave one—about Sir 
Henry Cautley’s Report, is that it may mean considerable 
further delay. The Southern Railway Company co- 
operated with the London County Council only on the 
understanding that it should choose its own site for the 
new station. The Company may now say that its 
passengers must not be compelled to end a journey further 
away from their old and familiar Charing Cross station 
than is absolutely necessary. But really it is a matter 
of only a few hundred yards. We trust that the London 
County Council and the Company and the Ministry of 
Transport will quickly come to some agreement. There 
is an opportunity for by far the best piece of town- 
planning in London that has ever been achieved. There 
must be no mistake. It does not seem beyond the 
range of goodwill and wit to avoid all mistakes without 
wasting too much time. 

* 1 % % 
Clemenceau and Foch 

A future generation will be less surprised and pained 
than people are now by the bitter attack on Marshal 
Foch in M. Clemenceau’s posthumous book The Grandeur 
and Misery of Victory. 1t is true that Marshal Foch was 
the first to strike. In his verbal reminiscences which 
were recorded by M. Raymond Recouly, he questioned M. 
Clemenceau’s tenacity and even the purity of his patri- 
otism. Now, to M. Clemenceau tenacity and patriotism 
were everything. They composed his conception of 
honour, and he felt a stain on his honour like a wound. 
Being wounded, the old duellist, almost with the last 
breath in his body, rushed savagely upon his opponent. 
He minimizes Foch’s services and exposes his personal 
failings. He is more bitter than any English reader of 
M. Recouly’s record could have expected. In the result, 
however, Clemenceau has not convinced us that Foch 
Was not great just as Foch did not convince us that 
Clemenceau was not great. Posterity will say, ‘“ How 
interesting are the weaknesses of these great men ! ” 

* * * * 
The Bishop of Birmingham and the Anglo-Catholics 

On Monday, the Bishop of Birmingham issued a state- 
ment in reference to the successful action which was 
brought against him lately in the Chancery Division after 





he had refused to institute clergy who practised public 
reservation. He says that throughout he has simply 
tried to insist that the clergy shall obey their ordination 
vows and the rule of Parliament, and that he long ago made 
up his mind that if legal action should be taken against 
him he would not defend himself in a Court of Law. He 
regarded all such disputes as ‘“ moral and spiritual.” 
Here Dr. Barnes is clearly on good tactical ground as 
against the Anglo-Catholics who have always derided the 
authority of the lay Courts. He adds that if his oppo- 
nents should press their case against him in the Chancery 
Division and he should be sent to prison he would “ without 
complaint thus serve the cause of Reformed religion.” 
x * * * 

The Boat Race 

The Boat Race last Saturday was remarkable for 
several reasons. By winning it Cambridge, for the 
first time since 1864, have the greater number of races 
to their credit. They have now won forty-one to Oxford’s 
forty. The race, which was the most exciting that has 
been seen for many years, was rowed in “ record” 
time as far as Hammersmith Bridge. The Oxford crew 
were the best Oxford has produced since the War. 
Although they did not break the series of Cambridge 
victories they were not far off doing so, and the freshman 
member of their crew rowed with so much promise 
and power that he ought to be the foundation of good 
crews in the next two or three years. Mr. Brocklebank, 
the Cambridge stroke, rowed with consummate general- 
ship. Being on the Middlesex side he was content, 
without being in the least flurried, to hang on to Oxford 
till the bend of the river after Chiswick Steps would 
be in his favour. If Oxford had been just fast enough 
to get clear of Cambridge before Chiswick Steps they 
might have won. As it was, the race was safe for Cam- 
bridge after that point. 

* * * * 


‘Shamrock ’ and Captain Sycamore 

On Monday at Gosport Sir Thomas Lipton’s fifth 
‘Shamrock,’ to race for the ‘America’s’ Cup, was 
launched. It was nearly eighty years ago that the 
American schooner ‘ America’ astounded everybody 
at Cowes by her speed, and ever since then British yachts 
have been failing to win the cup back from her. Under 
the conditions of the race, however, the challengers had 
to cross the Atlantic under their own sail, whereas the 
American defenders had not to be designed partly for an 
ocean passage. At last this rule has been altered. The 
American yachts henceforth must satisfy Lloyd’s rules. 
If pertinacity and unruffled good humour deserve success, 
Sir Thomas Lipton will win this time. Everyone who 
was present at the launch must have thought sadly of 
the skipper of the earlier ‘ Shamrocks,’ Captain Sycamore, 
who was buried that day. In the common judginent 
he was the greatest of all British racing skippers. His 
nerve never failed and his resourcefulness was wonderful. 
His one fault was that occasionally he would carry on 
a duel with some particular yacht in a race so far as to 
luff her—and himself—right off the course, thus breaking 
the yachtsman’s golden rule that the right course is the 
shortest possible to the mark. 

* * * * 


Bank Rate, 8} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 20th, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 103% ; on Wednesday week, 103; a year ago, 
1023 ; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 913; on 
Wednesday week, 91}x.d.; ayear ago,88}x,d. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was o. Wednesday 78}; on Wednesday week, 
78} ; a year ago, 77§. 
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The Budget 


TENHE Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 

produced a Socialist Budget. His would have been 
in every sense a Liberal Budget if only he had insisted 
upon the need for public economy. He is so much 
a Liberal in his financial thinking that when reading his 
speech one almost expected to come upon an earnest 
exhortation in favour of “ retrenchment ”—the word 
that used seldom to be absent from Liberal lips. Such 
a tentative expectation, however, was no doubt to credit 
Mr. Snowden with too much aggressiveness in defying 
the spendthrifts of his Party. Apart from the omission 
of retrenchment, his Budget might have been presented 
in the present circumstances by Mr. Gladstone or Sir 
William Harcourt. 

The Budget from the Free Trade point of view is ex- 
tremely “ correct,” and is therefore open to the charge of 
being dull. It relies almost exclusively on direct tax- 
ation. It proposes no new indirect taxation whatever 
with the trifling exception of a slight rise in the beer 
duty which ought to be too small to be passed on to the 
consumer. For the rest, it sweeps away, or promises to 
sweep away when opportunity serves, all the Safeguarding 
duties and the McKenna and silk duties. We never sup- 
posed that Mr. Snowden could afford to abandon this year 
the considerable revenue from the McKenna duties, but 
as an impenitent Free Trader he stands by his intention 
to abolish them when he can. The Safeguarding duties 
will be ended by the simple act of not renewing them when 
their experimental periods expire. Thus, the duties on 
lace and embroidery will disappear in July and the duties 
on gloves, gas mantles and cutlery in December. The 
other Safeguarding duties will last longer—tho:e on 
packing and wrapping paper till May, 1931, those on 
translucent pottery till April, 1932, those on buttons till 
April, 1933, and those on enamelled hollow-ware till 
June, 1933. But, of course, the Government may not 
live long enough for the completion of this abolitionist 
career. 

Faced with a _ prospective deficit of more than 
£40,000,000 Mr. Snowden had to find the money some- 
where by stern methods ; yet reading between the lines 
of his speech, we can see that he has been considerably 
disturbed, not to say alarmed, by the confirmation of 
the tradition that high taxation means lagging trade 
Nothing was more remarkable or more important in his 
speech than the promise that “ barring accidents ” he 
would propose no increase of taxation next year. Socialists 
who are really Socialists started from their seats at these 
words. Was this, then, the end of all their dreams of 
abruptly reconstructing the State from top to bottom ? 
Yet there was no mistaking the plainness of Mr. Snowden’s 
pledge. He agrees with Mr. J. H. Thomas that the cost 
of the social services cannot be increased while there is a 
stagnant, end still less while there is a dwindling, indus- 
trial revenue. The nation must pay for its benefits and 
amenities out of what it earns. In the long run there is 
no other way. 

It is certain that the Left Wing of the Labour Party 
will organise its anger against this doctrine. Let us 
suppose that twenty Labour malcontents will harass 
the Government during the Budget debates and finally 
vote against them. That would mean a dangerous 
reduction of the Ministerial vote. On the other hand, 
the Budget has already secured the almost unreserved 
approval of the Liberals. Unless the revolt inside the 
Labour Party should become more serious than at 
present seems likely, Mr. Snowden will be able to keep 
his upper lip as stiff as usual, and the net result will be 


an even closer co-operation between the Government 
and the Liberals. 

It may be said that, though Mr. Snowden has not 
acted so “ Socialistically ” as was feared, he has, at all 
events, in his heavy taxation of the well-to-do and his 
comparatively favoured treatment of the less well-to-do 
gone a long way towards the satisfaction of the opportunist 
Socialist policy—call it the second-best Socialist policy 
—of arriving at its goal by taxing private capital out of 
existence. We do not for a moment deny that there js 
something in this criticism. The increased Surtax and 
Death Duties are in sum very heavy. All we say is that 
if Mr. Snowden had really intended to pursue the second. 
best Socialist policy, he would not have led up to that 
remarkable pledge about not increasing taxation. 

Having made this explicit reservation, we are free to 
admit that it is quite arguable that Mr. Snowden has 


been too “ correct.” He is a financial purist, indeed, a 
pedant. He hangs on grimly to a doctrine as though no 


question of expediency could have any conceivable right 
to exist in the same context. His whole Budget implies 
that the preservation of the necessary amount of private 
capital is essential for the recovery of trade, yet he 
raids the hen-roosts where the birds are notoriously the 
best layers of capitalistic eggs. Probably he has satisfied 


himself that as capital has got to be called upon anyhow 


to pay the nation’s debts, now is as good a time as any 
to make the call, as money is cheap and the industrialist 
will not really be very hard put to it to find enough 
capital. All the same, Mr. Snowden’s pedantic severity 
may have the effect of a sudden deflationary policy. In 
saying this we are not offering any collateral support 
to those who object to any and every form of 
deflation and who discover the source of all our distress 
in currency and banking methods. We mean no more 
than that the right cure may be too drastically applied. 
Sick people have been known to die of shock when there 
was nothing wrong but the too strenuous application of 
the correct treatment. Only time can tell whether we 
are to suffer for Mr. Snowden’s extreme rigour. At 
least he is taking a risk. 

His inflexibility is also seen in detail in his treatment 
of the Debt. His methods, unpleasant though they 
necessarily are to those who have to pay, are perfectly 
straightforward. There is not a sign of a trick or a 
clever device, such as Mr. Churchill was fond of inventing, 
anywhere in the Budget. He proposes to resort to 
legislation to compel future Chancellors of the Exchequer 
to do what he himself is doing—remedy in every Budget 
a failure in the previous year to pass on the prescribed 
amount to the reduction of Debt. 

The proposed taxation of undeveloped land may 
cause an unexpected and very interesting Parliamentary 
situation. So much preparatory work must be done 
that Mr. Snowden cannot look for any early return from 
such taxation, and he, therefore, means to deal with 
the whole matter in a separate Bill. First of all there 
will have to be a survey of at least all that land which 
is ripe for development. We imagine that a Domesday 
Book for the whole country is beyond his present scope. 
It is quite possible that conditions have changed enough 
—largely owing to the opening up of new building 
land by the arterial roads—to justify a fresh adventure 
in a form of taxation which was an expensive failure in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s hands. But the Bill will upset the 
timetable of the Government, and the Labour rebels, dis- 
appointed again in their hopes for some of their pet legisla- 
tive schemes, will discover yet another serious grievance. 
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The Indian Tragedy 


E have endeavoured since the beginning of the 
year to emphasize the need for Englishmen to 
acquire—or to try to acquire—a new mental outlook on 
India. The two countries are now reaping the conse- 
quences of the basic psychological conflict to which far 
too little attention is paid by the champions on either 
side. It is no comedy that we have here, but an unut- 
terable tragedy, for is that not the essence of the tragic, 
when high principle is pitted against high principle, 
sincere conviction against equally sincere conviction, 
and a logical course of action is entirely misunderstood or 
misrepresented because of essentially divergent premises ? 
The strength of Mr. Gandhi does not lie, as so many 
Englishmen believe, in his own hypnotic personality. 
fo arrest or not to arrest him is merely a question of 
expediency which we can safely leave in the hands of the 
Viceroy. But Mr. Gandhi is a supreme symbol of the 
relentless urge for unimpeded self-expression which is the 
strength and force of awakened India. Self-determina- 
tion, we so often forget, is a spiritual principle, not merely 
the political twin of democracy. This, which is true of 
the West, is still more true of the East, especially of a 
country like India, which can point to a proud and 
ancient civilization. 

Wherever Indo-British relations are discussed, you 
find among Indians to-day, at the best, an exasperated 
sense of loyalty, and at the worst, a “ grievance complex,” 
both of them springing from an attitude of mind which 
is well-nigh unintelligible to the ordinary Englishman, 
The Englishman, consciously or unconsciously, is always 
a pragmatist. He is thinking all the time in terms of 
government, of practical politics, in the highest sense of 
the term. Having conceded the principle that the goal 
of Indian development is to be Dominion Status, he cannot 
understand that responsible Indian leaders should not be 
content with such a growing measure of self-government 
as seems to him compatible with India’s good—trans- 
lated, especially by distinguished former British officials 
in India, to mean good and efficient government. He is 
honestly convinced that for this country to hasten the 
process foreshadowed in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
would be to plunge India into a state of anarchy. And 
the peaceful, order-loving Englishman cannot conceive 
any state worse than that. Nevertheless, to silence 
any lingering doubts in his mind, he gives rein to his 
puritanical sense of duty, and talks by and large of “ our 
responsibility to the dumb masses of India” whom, he 
avers, the Indian Nationalists are woefully leading astray. 
Finally, the Englishman inherits a fetish-like respect for 
Parliament whieh makes him say, in season and out of 
season, that Parliament alone can decide India’s destiny. 

Now, this is said generally by those who start from the 
assumption that the Montagu-Chelmsford Report did 
no more than prescribe an experimental period of ten 
years, during which certain “ reforms ” (in the direction 
of responsible Government) were to be tried out. On this 
assumption, too, the same persons looked upon the Simon 
Commission as the only body that could be properly 
constituted (i.e., under Parliament), to examine the 
whole situation, to see how the reforms were working, 
and what modifications might be necessary to meet new 
circumstances. The Indians, almost without exception, 
start on the assumption that the British Government in 
1917 gave a pledge that India should, as soon as a practical 
scheme of government could be worked out to the satis- 
faction of both parties, attain the status of a Dominion. 
They have seen that status defined and illustrated in the 
case of Canada, Australia, South Africa, &c., by the 





Imperial Conference of 1926 (the British Government did 
not wait until they could be considered ready for self- 
government), and they demand that the British Govern- 
ment shall live up to its professions. 

The present Government gave evidence of good inten- 
tion by its decision to arrange a Round Table Conference 
following upon publication of the Report of the Statutory 
Commission. It is obvious, however, that Indian sus- 
picion of British policy has not been allayed. Nor, indeed, 
has comment in this country during the last few months 
encouraged those of us who realize the urgent need for 
disarming Indian suspicion. We would refer our readers 
to a telling statement of the present issue in the second 
number of the Political Quarterly. One of the conditions 
of co-operation was what Mr. Gandhi calls “ a change of 
heart ” in the British Government, to be signalized, in 
fact, by the Round Table Conference being called to 
formulate a constitution on a Dominion status basis. 
Did not Mr. Wedgwood Benn, in the House of Commons 
on December 18th, refer to the “free and voluntary 
association of a great self-respecting nation in partner- 
ship with the British Commonwealth for the promotion 
of the good of the world”? ? Mr. Gandhi and his friends, 
remembering no doubt that at Party Conferences the 
establishment of the Indian constitution on a permanent 
basis was accepted as the policy of a future Labour 
Government, expected that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
Government would act up to its promises, blithely 
ignoring the fact that it is now a minority Gov- 
ernment. And then, Lord Irwin, in his speech at 
Devali, fearful of the storm at home, insisted on 
the “ undoubted right” of the British Parliament to 
take the ultimate decision. The moment was ill-chosen 
for a reinforcement of that very British mental outlook 
which seems to the Indians a permanent obstacle to 
their aspirations. 

Nevertheless, we consider that as soon as the Simon 
Report is published, the Secretary of State for India 
should make it clear beyond a peradventure that the 
purpose of the Round Table Conference is to establish the 
constitution of India on a permanent basis, and that 
British representatives are proposing to discuss with 
Indian representatives the ways and means of fulfilling 
the Government’s pledge. By so doing we shall disarm 
the bulk of the opposition in India. 

Half the discussions about Indian questions are 
unreal simply because of the psychological inhibition 
which we have tried to indicate. It is our con- 
viction that when once Englishmen have come to realize 
the necessity for bridging the psychological gulf—and 
Indians on their side, too,—there will be in all parties 
a sufficient number of men of good will and faith to sup- . 
port an act of statesmanship comparable to that of Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman’s Government with regard 
to South Africa. In this question, as in all international 
political questions, the only positive factors are co-opera- 
tion and confidence. For all their mysticism and senti- 
ment, Indians are not blind to the practical difficulties 
of moving towards self-government. They have learnt 
from General Smuts himself the lesson that there is an 
essential difference between equality of status and equality 
of function. What they insist upon—and this is the 
essence of the Nationalist cause in any country—is that 
India’s right to self-determination (i.e., unimpeded self- 
expression) be recognized, the right to “ go to the devil 
in their own way.” We can safely rely on their enlisting 
British governing experience to lead them rather towards 
the earthly paradise which is the stuff of their dreams, 
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The Week in Parliament 


FYNHE English and Scottish Housing Bills took up most 

of the time of the House of Commons last week. 
A noteworthy, perhaps sinister, feature of the latter is 
the proposal to assess rents in accordance with the means 
of the tenant. Both measures were granted a second 
reading without a division. In the Scottish debates 
Major Elliot, Mr. Buchan and Mr. Skelton spoke well 
for the official Opposition, and Mr. Johnston defended 
the Government with his usual competent self-assurance. 

Mr. Scrymgeour distinguished himself by keeping a 
packed House waiting for nearly half an hour to hear 
the Prime Minister’s statement on the Naval Conference, 
to Mr. MacDonald’s visible annoyance, and the undis- 
guised amusement of certain irreverent back-benchers. 
The abolition of slums, he declared with some truth, 
was of greater importance than the abolition of ships, 
and he proposed to have his say. It did not amount to 
much, but the incident provided a momentary and 
rather glorious vindication of the dwindling rights of the 
private member. 

The Prime Minister, revelling in the rdle of tired but 
triumphant international statesman, then proceeded 
to announce the conclusion of a Three-Power Treaty. 
Mr. Baldwin’s response to this was chilly, and he asked 
for opportunities for discussion. But Sir Herbert Samuel, 
for the Liberals, congratulated Mr. MacDonald on _ his 
efforts and achievement with unusual warmth. Relations 
between the Government and the Liberal Party therefore 
continue to be friendly. 

At ten minutes to four on Monday, Mr. Snowden 
rose in a packed House to open his second Budget. His 
speech, which was listened to with great attention, and 
increasing dismay on the Unionist benches, was. lucid 
and comparatively brief. He also contrived to be dull. 
This is not the place to examine the proposals which he 


submitted. They will be fought tooth and nail, ang 
inch by inch, by an angry and somewhat alarmed Con- 
servative Party. Actually the Budget was not wel] 
received in any quarter of the House. 

This is briefly how the Conservative Party sees it :— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has a rigid and medixya] 
mind, but his sombre orthodoxy surpassed on this 
oceasion the most pessimistic expectations. His speech 
was lighted by no gleam of originality, and contained 
not a single constructive idea. The burden of direct 
taxation upon a small section of the community is 
increased out of all proportion; no assistance of any 
kind is accorded to industry at a critical time ; a steady 
rise in the expenditure on social services is revealed, 
and, from the provision made for future years, apparently 
contemplated ; a policy of national development, which 
never appealed to Mr. Snowden, has now been rendered 
virtually impossible. 

Finally—and to me personally most astonishing of 
all—the effort to obtain substantial and favourable 
conversions this year has been abandoned, for the effect 
of an increase in the standard rate of Income Tax must 
be to check the fall in money-rates, and move the foreign 
exchanges against us. 

So the long-continued deflation, the resolute determina- 
tion not to borrow, the policy of reducing at all costs 
the floating debt charge—all have been in vain. Mr. 
Thomas has to be content with a million odd to solve 
the problem of unemployment. Industry has to shoulder 
an added burden of forty millions. No hope is held 
out to the taxpayer of decreased expenditure of a sub- 
stantial reduction in the debt charge. But there will 
be more doles, more pensions, and the cducation age 
will go up. It is a gloomy outlook, 

WATCHMAN, 


Personal Immortality and the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ 


deney upward in the region best known to us. 
first in the world of moral personalities (and in that of 
artistic creation) that we get a glimpse of what the 
purpose of God must be in that portion of the universe 


[Dr. Charles Gore was formerly Bishop of Birmingham and 
later of Oxford. He is the author of numerous publications on 
the interpretation of Christianity to-day.] 

‘TN the very brief compass of a short article I cannot, 

I think, do better than attempt a personal witness- 
I have never felt myself much impressed with the 
arguments used in ancient and modern times to prove 
immortality from an examination of the nature of the 
soul—its essential distinction from the body, its indis- 
cerptible unity, and so on. Nor have I by natural 
instinct shrunk from the idea of annihilation. What I 
have never been able to doubt is the peremptory 
authority of duty, as something different in kind from 
pleasure or profit—as something primary and unanalys- 
able into anything more ultimate. Thus I have always 
found my conscience, reluctantly or willingly, responding 
to the claim of all the prophets—Zarathustra, the Chinese 
sages, the Greek moralists, the Hebrew prophets, and Jesus 
Christ—that I am bound to live the good life and therein 
recognize the voice of God. It is, I believe, chiefly on 
this basis that I have always found in ethical monotheism 
the faith which is also right reason. I do not doubt the 
strength of “the argument from design” in physical 
nature to the existence and unity and personality of God 
—that is, in its modern form, which depends not so 
much on individual organisms as on the vision of the 
universe as one vast organization, with a definite ten- 


But it is 


known to us. I am lifted to the idea of mankind as 
created to co-operate with the Kingdom of God—the 
Kingdom at once of rightcousness, beauty and truth, 


To the earliest of the prophets whom I have named— 
that marvellous man Zarathustra—it was quite evident 
from the start that the Kingdom was not to be realized 
on this earth or in this life. He postulated at once 
personal immortality and the life beyond. This was by 
no means the case with the Hebrew prophets. Having 
found nothing of moral value in the popular beliefs in 
Sheol or ghosts, they were content, even in face of 
obvious facts, to maintain the idea that within the 
limits of this life man was to expect and would see the 
Kingdom of God. But finally, the facts were too strong 
for this short-range belief. The faith of Israel that 
God was to come into His own did not fail, but the 
range was extended. And this extension of range 
concerned not only the action of God but the life of the 
individual who was co-operating with God. The motive 
to a belief in personal immortality which proved irresistible 
was threefold. First, that as God is just and good, the 
final destiny of the individual must be, what it plainly 
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ss not in this life, in accordance with justice. Secondly, 
that, in view of the close fellowship with God with which 
the soul of the devout man is taken up, it is impossible 
to imagine that God, Who grants such intimacy with 
Himself to the spirit of man, can bring it to an abrupt 
end with death. Thirdly, that it is not conceivable 
that if the Kingdom of God is to be finally realized, in a 
new city of God and a renovated nature, the faithful 
Israelites who have struggled and died for the cause 
should not participate. Along these lines, all of them 
surely very cogent to any believer in God and His King- 
dom, Israel came to be convinced of personal immortality : 
and, inasmuch as they have never thought of “‘ the soul ” 
as distinct from the body, or of the body as the prison 
house of the soul, the belief in personal immortality 
among the Jews, so far as they escaped Greek influences, 
was always belief in the Resurrection of dead persons as 
wholes, not in the immortality of bare souls. So St. Pau] 
(in Acts XXIV. 15) expresses the faith in which he 
had been bred—‘ having hope towards God, which 
these also (my Jewish adversaries) themselves look for, 
that there shall be a Resurrection both of the just and 
unjust.” 


The belief, then, in personal survival had become part 
of the normal creed of Israel before the mission of Jesus 
Christ. The Sadducees, however, denied it, and sought 
to pose Him with a difliculty concerning it; and He, Who 
was so sparing in dogmatic affirmations, and so apt to 
mect a plain question not with a plain answer but with 
another question, on this subject spoke decisively and 
at once. ‘* Ye do err,” He told the Sadducean sceptics, 
“not knowing the scriptures neither the power of God.” 
It was the second of the trains of thought mentioned 
above which He appears specially to sanction—that the 
friendship of God with the saints of old is such as cannot 
have come to an end with death; and at the same time 
He spiritualizes the idea of Resurrection as something 
quite different from resuscitation to the old conditions 
of bodily life. Men in the life beyond are to be “as 
angels,” If the beliefs in survival beyond death had 
been left at this point, it seems to me that it would have 
rested on secure ground—that is to say, that I think 
the argument from “ the values,” especially the absolute 
value of the good life, to the existence of God and the 
argument from God’s justice and goodness to man’s 
personal immortality is an almost irresistible argument. 


But there is no question that the appeal of this argu- 
ment became an absolute assurance in the Christian 
Church through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead on the third day—through the empty tomb 
and the repeated appearances of the risen Christ. I do 
not think that historical evidence can ever be strictly 
demonstrated. Then I am not surprised that a person 
who has convinced himself that miracles are impossible 
or incredible can somehow manage to explain the evidence 
away. But science appears to be withdrawing its ban 
upon the belief in miracles as such. Professor E. W. 
Hobson, in his Survey of the Domain of Natural Science, 
deseribes the denial of their possibility in nature, like 
the denial of free will in man, as “a piece of @ priori 
dogmatism, quite incapable of substantiation on scientific 
grounds.” And Dr. Tennant, in his Miracle and Its 
Philosophical Presupposition, argues convincingly to 
the same effect. Granted this, I think the evidence of 
the fact is convincing. Its strength is threefold. It 
lies, first, in the complete change wrought in the mental 
character of the Twelve within a very short period, 
of which no other plausible account can be given than 
Was given, viz., the empty tomb and the convincing 
appearances; secondly, it lies in the witness of St. Paul, 


who, converted within a few years of the crucifixion, 
received the Creed of the Resurrection on the third day 
in a formulated shape, which, in agreement with the 
Twelve, he passed on to his converts; thirdly, it lies 
in the accounts of the appearances which seem to transcend 
in their character anything which can reasonably be 
ascribed to the imagination of the disciples or the 
““mythopoeie faculty,” and which so subtly but unmis- 
takably suggest the idea of the “ spirisual body,” that is 
a body which was no longer subject to the laws which 
govern material life as we know it in experience—a 
body in which Jesus passed out of the grave clothes, 
leaving them to collapse, and out of the closed tomb, and 
into the room “ where the doors were shut ”—a body in 
which He no longer lived here or there or passed by 
walking from one place to another, but had been raised 
by some higher plane of existence in which it was simply 
the organ and clothing of the spiritual will. 


And we cannot fail to see how this conception of 
the risen body reappears in St. Paul’s argument about the 
body of the Resurrection, which he contrasts with 
the body of “ flesh and blood,” and which wholly disposes 
of any conception of resurrection which would necessitate 
the recollection of the material particles of the “ body 
of corruption.”” I know nothing less convincing than the 
attempts to explain away the evidence of the corporal 
resurrection of the crucified Christ. Nor can I feel the least 
movement of assent to the arguments that whether the 
actual event occurred or not is a matter of little moment, 
or that what used to be an aid to faith has now become 
merely an obstacle of which we should do well to rid 
ourselves. No!—a thousand times no! Always the 
permanent obstacle to the Christian faith in God is the 
appearance of sheer moral indifference in material 
nature. If the Christ, believed in as Christians believe 
in Him, had simply been rejected and crucified and buried 
and passed like other men, good, bad and indifferent, into 
the unseen world, not only could the faith in Christ never 
have arisen in the world, but I do not believe it could 
ever be maintained. If I am to hold the faith in Christ 
as the incarnate Son of God, my reason seems to demand 
at that crisis in the whole long process of divine redemption 
some such positive evidence that the God and Father 
of the crucified Jesus is verily also the Creator and Lord 
of the world of Nature. That is why it seems to me that, 
in connexion with the Christ, the ‘‘miraculous”’ events, 
and especially the Resurrection, are as essential as 
St. Paul represents them as being. 


Finally, I cannot but rejoice that the Christian belief 
in the Resurrection gives so little satisfaction to the 
natural curiosity of mankind about the future. It gives 
us visions of the last day and the general resurrection 
and the last judgment which are obviously imaginative. 
We have all the assurance that God is at last to come into 
His own in His whole creation which is needed to make 
faith firm and hope sure and love active—all that is 
needed to make us feel that it is worth while to venture 
all for the cause of the Kingdom. But as to the “ inter- 
mediate state” between death and resurrection, as to 
the states and occupations of the life beyond, there is 
no information given. All our attention seems to be, 
as one would say, deliberately diverted from such 
speculation, to be concentrated on the task of kingdom- 
building and soul-making here in the world to-day. 





CHarLes Gorn. 


[This article concludes our series on Immortality. - Beginning 
with the issue of May 17th, weshall publish a series of eight articles 
on “Anglican Church Life Overseas.” The series will be intro- 
duced by Canon Spanton (U.M.C.A.) and will include articles on 
the Church in India, Africa, China, Japan, and the West Indies.) 
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A Museum for Europe! 


YFYHE forces which aim at peace and world friendship 

find themselves opposed by two kinds of nationalism, 
one evil and the other good. The first is, of course, the 
criminal, military, and corrupt nationalism with its 
dreams of glory and bloodshed, its alliance with the 
armament industry and the professional swashbuckler, 
its manipulation of jingo arrogance and mob emotion. 
The second is a decent, normal, human instinct, a 
nationalism which springs from the affection every man 
has for the place in which he was born, for the landscape, 
the people, the speech, customs, traditions, and art of a 
certain portion of the carth’s surface. 

'Fhere is no obvious reason why this sort of nationalism 
should be found among the enemies of an international 
comity, but the unfortunate fact has to be faced that it 
very often is. To some extent it is because cultural 
nationalism can be played on by political, ultra-patriotic 
nationalism and used for political ends. ‘‘ Our culture 
in danger ” is a good war-cry, which was used with telling 
effect during the late War as an incentive to more inten 
sive bloodshed or more generous lending of money. 

In the past, moreover, too many of the friends of peace, 
Mr. H. G. Wells among them, have confused the two 
kinds of nationalism and have covered them with an 
indiscriminate abuse. The effect of this failure of per- 
ception has been to throw cultural nationalism more and 
more into the arms of the intriguing politicians and 
soldiers who exploit it for purposes of their own. We 
may see this tendency more highly developed in the 
future, for cultural nationalism knows itself attacked by 
the great economic combination of modern commerce as 
well as by the smoothing-out, obliterating, standardizing 
influence of inventions like the talkies, the gramophone, 
and wireless broadcasting. 

But I do not intend to waste time in arguing that inter- 
nationalism should for tactical reasons be more courteous 
to cultural idiosyneracies. I will go further and say that 
if internationalism is the enemy of national distinctions 
then many people will feel that they are buying the 
machinery of peace too dearly. The wars of Europe are 
ghastly, but the variety of Europe is superb and pro- 
digiously fertile. The problem that faces us is: How 
are we to preserve this astounding wealth of spiritual 
soils and settings, of social and individual types, within 
the framework of a more closely cohering society ? To 
what extent, for example, is the machinery of a sovereigin 
state necessary for the existence of a national culture ? 
And there is the further question: How can we win 
over to the ranks of internationalism the sentiments of 
cultural nationalism ? 

T am far from thinking that a ready-made solution to 
the problem is to be found ; yet it seems to me that the 
key to it may lie in some great constructive effort under- 
taken in common. I believe that the internationalists 
must show themselves the friends of cultural nationalism. 

One concrete objective suggests itself as a potential 
emblem and incarnation of the marriage of true na- 
tionalism and true internationalism. It would at once 
tend to foster the variety and richness of the European 
cultural complex, and emphasize the interweaving of 
culture with culture which gives the pattern such a 
fascinating play of colour. 

Europe needs a museum! At some central point, 
determined by railway convergences rather than by 
geographical pedantries—and anywhere between Basle 
and upper Austria would be possible—there should be a 
permanent exhibition of European culture in all its 

variety. It should partake of the character of the 


ee 


Germanic Museum in Nuremberg or of the Northern 
Museum in Stockholm, though it would be continental 
and not racial in scope. 

Such an institution, as one conceives it now, would 
consist of galleries in which would be displayed carefully 
selected exhibits illustrating each unit in the diversity of 
peoples and regions. Characteristic costume, as well as 
local crafts and architecture ; the art industries, such as 
printing and metal-working, along with the purely 
utilitarian industries like steel-making—all these would 
find a place. Something of the history and topography 
of the country concerned would be illustrated in relies and 
models. The nature of the agriculture pursued and of 
the social structure might be the subject of other exhibits, 
There would be national or regional dishes served in 
restaurants in which typical music was being played. 
Each country would be challenged to make its gallery 
rich in exhibits and in decoration of a national style. I 
can see in such a museum the whole of a Norwegian 
peasant house brought down from the slopes of Gud. 
brandsdal as to-day you can see them in the Sandviks 
collection in Lillehammer. And I can imagine other 
countries responding to such a challenge with enthusiasm. 

The lay-out of the galleries—or, as it might be, the 
separate halls—of the museum would be a matter for the 
most skilful arrangement, for it would be designed to 
strengthen the impression of unity in diversity by every 
possible means. Thus cultures would be placed in a rela- 
tionship to one another corresponding to actual historical 
fact. And all might converge on a central point where, 
cither by symbolic statues or by other means, the con- 
ception of Europe as a single cultural family would be 
given expression. 

It is probably not sufficient to create a mere museum 
of this sort. For a museum out of touch with living 
intellectual things is not of the slightest value. We 
must, then, develop the idea a stage further, and imagine 
a museum which would be at the same time a centre for 
art, a museum equipped with galleries for exhibitions of 
modern art, with a theatre for festivals of opera or 
drama. Without poaching on the preserves of Salzburg 
or Bayreuth, a centre of this kind, under the direction 
of an international council, could become the scene of 
ambitious displays of European art, attracting thousands 
of people from every country. 

Once the main idea is achieved, many subsidiary things 
would follow. The vital matter now is to obtain adherents 
for the Museum of Europe. Even if it did not become 
anything more than that, it would still be a perpetual 
reminder to every man between the Atlantic and the 
Urals that the boundaries of states are not divinely 
appointed barriers, that there is a wider society beyond, 
in which a nation could participate without losing the 
things it held dear. 

The pan-European idea, the conception of a United 
States of Europe, has so far proceeded along the wrong 
lines, as many think. It has striven t> give Europe a 
body, through cconomic unification, before it has found 
a soul. The true line of advance would seem to be 
towards the realization of Europe as a brotherhood of 
related national cultures rather than as a herd driven into 
reluctant unity by transatlantic economic pressure or as 
a system of military alliances. 

The trouble so far has been that we have never given 
the peace instinct a chance to create. Its action has been 
purely negative, abolishing this army, reducing that navy, 
setting up this legal document to make war more difficult, 
denouncing that form of destroying your neighbours. 
Now it is a well-established fact in psychology that people 
prefer to be given something to do rather than forbidden 
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todo something else. We have been wagging a reproving 
forefinger at the nations, telling them to put their guns 
away and be good boys. But we have not given them the 
box of bricks which will more effectually keep them quiet. 

A Museum of Europe would give the people of good 
will a chance to make something together. It is a pity 
that at present the nations only meet or communicate 
with one another as political entities, that is to say, in 
the form in which they are most likely to quarrel. We 
want a cultural complement to the Geneva Assembly. 
It would, apart from everything else, do something to 
solve the problem stated earlier in this article, the problem 
of the nation divested of the organs of statehood yet 
seeking to preserve its culture and bring it to the attention 
of the rest of the world. As the conception of sovereignty 
fades, this problem will become important. 


G. Matcotm THomson, 


The Birds’ Month—April in 
Palestine 


A* Arab proverb says that in Palestine “‘ March has 
much snow and April many stalks.” But it is April 
also which brings many birds; for Palestine is the 
migrants’ way between Africa and Southern Europe. 
Its climate, varying locally from European to sub- 
tropical, provides a congenial home for representative 
species of north and south, of Palaearctic and Ethiopian, 
for the ubiquitous sparrow and the beautiful little 
Eastern palm dove, beloved of the Arabs. It is a country 
where a lover of birds may spend the month of April and 
find much to interest him. 

Jerusalem itself seems to have a special attraction for 
swifts; such large companies of them are to be seen 
screaming round the Muristan and Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre every evening. ‘The agility with which they 
avoid dashing their heads against a stone is worth watch- 
ing. Here, too, the purple swift comes in his season. 

The hills of Judaea are the home of the rock partridge ; 
the handsome little black and white desert chats and 
sandy coloured wheatears, so like their surroundings, 
that if it were not for the white spots on their backs 
they would never be noticed. 

Even in the salty waste of the Jordan Valley near the 
Dead Sea, which looks so barren of life, a great grey 
shrike is to be seen sitting on a stunted tamarisk bush, 
and the glint of a large round eye draws the attention to a 
stone curlew lying on the marl. About here, too, the 
grey sand partridge is to be found. 

The descendants of the ravens, which fed Elijah in his 
cave up the WAdi-el-Kelt nearby, still live round Jericho 
and roam across the Jordan Valley to the blue hills of 
Moab, secking what they may find. Palestine has 
several different species of them. The owl is in the old 
trees on the Mount of Olives, and the little kestrel every- 
where. The fertile valley below Samaria is beloved of 
storks, so very solemn and so very tame. In fact the 
birds everywhere in Palestine show little fear of human 
beings. 

To a naturalist the shores of the Lake of Galilee will 
probably be more interesting than any other part of the 
country, Being 680 ft. below sea-level, it is pleasantly 
warm at this time of year. The lava soil is very fertile and 
induces luxuriant vegetation. Oleanders, papyrus, nebk 
and other sub-tropical plants flourish, and the species of 
birds that make a temporary or permanent home there 
are many and varied. 

Swallows and martins are common. Gulls of different 
kinds are to be seen on the lake, and cormorants, probably 


on the look-out for the curious little fish which are a 
feature of the menu at the hotel at Tiberias. The marshy 
ground and orange groves at El Mejdel, the Magdala of 
the Bible, are the happy hunting grounds of fan-tailed 
warblers, willow wrens, and others of their kind ; shrikes 
and pipits are common. The Wadi-el-Hamam is now the 
haunt of wild pigeons, where once the bands of robbers 
lived that caused Herod the Great so much trouble. 

A flock of bee-eaters are in possession of the ruins of 
Capernaum. The green, chestnut and blue of their 
plumage flashing in the sun leave a memory not likely to 
be forgotten ; while their excitement and shrill cries at 
intruders tell all and sundry that somewhere near they 
have their nests. Here, too, the white-rimmed eye and 
brilliant lemon flanks of the yellow-bellied bulbul were 
set off by the dark green leaves of the tree in which he 
was sitting. 

All over the country crested larks are common ; as the 
Arab says, pointing the way to Allah. While the familiar 
sound of the cuckoo on his travels may be heard in the 
spring. 

On the uplands round Nazareth are buzzards and 
kestrels ; and the last view of the Plain of Esdraelon, 
before leaving this pleasant land, will always be asso- 
ciated with a troop of twenty vultures sitting round a 
carcase, too gorged to do more than flap their wings and 
hop away a few yards when approached. There were 
gryphons, Egyptian vultures, ‘ Pharaoh’s Chickens,” 
and one big, dark brown cinereous vulture keeping him- 
self aloof from the rest. 

Such are a few of the impressions that remain from an 
all too brief visit, yet they leave the conviction that a 
lover of birds would be well repaid by spending the 
month of April in Palestine. S. H. 


The Younger Point of View 


“ Seniors” and “ Juniors” at Westminster 

[This is another article giving expression to “The Younger 
Point of View,” and providing an opportunity for our younger 
readers to express their views, which are not necessarily those 
of the Spectator.—Ep. Spectator.| 

~ DO not know how many Members of the House of 

Commons are over, and how many are under, fifty 
years of age. Certainly, however, the “ Seniors” have 
an enormous majority. They lead all three of the parties ; 
they sit in serried ranks upon the back benches. Natur- 
ally, their weight and influence, their characteristic point 
of view, are felt in all the proceedings of the House, no 
matter what party happens to be in power. 

Yet, scattered about those weary green benches there 
are, here and there, a few whose hair is neither wholly 
grey nor wholly absent. They look uncomfortable ; more 
especially do they seem disturbed when some reverend 
‘** Senior” from their own front bench is weightily pro- 
nouncing their party’s policy. When the opposing “ big 
gun ”’ is in action they seem happier again. They have 
no responsibility for what he may be saying; they are 
free to imply, and oécasionally even to express, their 
extreme disagreement; but when their own Leaders 
are speaking their discomfort is palpable. Sometimes 
or is it only imagination ?—one may catch a glance of 
sympathy and comprehension cast across the floor of the 
House between them. It is not, of course, that they would 
agree. They are just as strong Conservatives, Liberals 
and Socialists as their elders. It is rather that they would 
agree about what to disagree about. 

Their situation is certainly unfortunate. For they 
have no illusions as to their present power or influence. 
They know quite well that the old men (as the “ Juniors ”’ 
call them) are firmly in the saddle. Not only have the 
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old that possession of all the key places of power, which 
is nine-tenths of law-making as well as of the law. In 
addition, the ‘‘ Seniors”’ are naturally, and inevitably, 
more efficient politicians than the “ Juniors.” It is not 
merely that they have much greater experience and 
practice. It is, above all, that they have an absolutely 
settled and steady point of view on fundamentals. How- 
ever much Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Snowden, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, and Mr. MacDonald may dis- 
agree about particular measures, there is a large mass of 
common assumptions behind all their thinking and 
behind all their action—common assumptions which they 
have never questioned, and will never question. They 
differ, it has been well said, “ only in opinion.” In that 
larger, more important region of being, in their own 
unconscious selves, they are in broad agreement. The 
strength which this great body of settled, unconscious, and 
therefore, unshakable conviction gives to the ‘“ Seniors ” 
cannot be exaggerated. 


Logic is always on the side of what is. Nothing but the 
super-logical, creative intelligence ever made anything 
new ; but to be superlogical or, as it certainly seems to 
opponents, to be just plainly illogical, is to be very weak in 
argument. And that is the position of the ‘“ Juniors.” 

Nor must it be forgotten how junior the “ Juniors ” 
are. In all parties there is a painful lack of men in the 
‘forties. They are mostly dead, or shattered. The 
“ Juniors ”’ are essentially post-War. That is to say, they 
came to manhood either during or after the War. They 
escaped, therefore, the basic assumptions of the pre-War 
world. But as yet they have no new assumptions to put 
in their place, or rather, they have them, but they are not 
yet sufficiently strong. Above all, they are not sufli- 
ciently unconscious. They are still opinions rather than 
assumptions—things still in the doubtful, debatable 
region of opinion, not firm, rock-like certainties which 
can be built on. If it were not so, if the “‘ Juniors ”’ could 
achieve a common body of tacit assumption, they would 
probably even now prevail. For, after all, this is the 
post-War world, and pre-War attitudes of mind, however 
strong, unquestioned, and, therefore, useable and efficient, 
simply do not fit the objective realities of to-day. The 
whole economic and political super-structure which our 
elder statesmen have reared on these pre-War funda- 
mental assumptions of theirs is continually clashing 
with the world as it is to-day. 


From this whole situation arises the tragedy of our 
present position. Our elders, who alone have power, who 
alone are efficient for action because they know their 
own minds upon the fundamentals, are hopelessly out of 
touch with the present day, and can never adjust them- 
selves to the new world which has come into being without 
their knowledge or consent. Hence, while they lead, 
the nation can do no more than flounder blindly, trusting 
to a luck, which is slow in coming. On the other hand, 
the “ Juniors” neither have the levers of power in their 
hands, nor, in all probability, could they as yet use them 
even if they had, since they lack the basic unconscious 
certainties of mind which alone make effective action 
possible. Yet, they alone have any grasp of the real pro- 
blems which beset us to-day, they alone are in any way 
attuned to twentieth century reality. 


What is the solution ? There is none, except a gradual 
one. The “ Juniors’ must grow up; that is all. The 
process is a hundred times more difficult than it was for 
our parents’ generation. A hundred things which they 
could take on trust we must first question and deny, and 
then work out new principles in substitution. Above all, 


the nation lacks a bridging generation, who would be 
middle-aged to-day, who could interpret ‘ Seniors ”’ to 


— 


* Juniors,” and ‘ Juniors” to ‘ Seniors,”—who could 
lead the nation steadily forward by gradual modification 
to a form of society compatible with the world situation 
to-day. Lacking them, we must do the best we can, 
But the passage bids fair to be rough. 

JOHN STRACHEY 


Gentlemen—The Road 


Ov of the most fascinating subjects for scientific 
research or fanciful meditation is that of the 
road. View the subject from a national or international 
standpoint, and its interest is still the same. Writers, 
great and small, feel its lure. 

“The rolling English drunkard made the rolling 
English road,” says Chesterton ; and we recognize that 
road with its utter unreasonableness, its sense of hilarity, 
its nationality. 

Here is another writer’s view :— 

“You road I enter upon and look around, I believe you are not 

all that is here, 
I believe that much unseen is also here.” 
Much unseen! Some of us have tramped roads that 
made us look uneasily over our shoulders. On either 
side of us lay the eerie stretch of the darkening heather, 
We appeared to be the only creatures on that road, and 
yet—were we? 

There is a wide stretch of huge boulders sprawling 
across some part of a Yorkshire moor. It is a Roman 
road. Legend says that a baby god, on_ being 
kept waiting for his natural food, took up the boulders 
and hurled them at his mother! And there they lie 
to-day, a warning to all bad-tempered children and 
dilatory mothers. 

To know a road intimately one must walk it. 

The motorist certainly knows its broad surface, but 
a deeper knowledge is given to the tramper. The tragic 
sleepers underneath the cross-roads may whisper their 
warnings in his car, whilst it is only too apparent that 
the motorist has heard none of them. The walker may 
climb the Gibbet Road feeling the air blow colder as 
he ascends, ducking his head unconsciously as he 
reaches the summit, hearing the creaking of wood and 
the clanking of chains. But the man in the car only 
knows that he must change gears ! 

The man with the pack on his back may walk in 
step with the Roman Legions—those homesick Roman 
Legions—but the motorist only realizes that the broad 
straight road increases his speed. 

Or perhaps the tramper may pause and see the weary- 
eyed slaves at work upon it—naked slaves from the 
remote past or sullen slaves with close-cropped heads 
and black arrows on their clothing. He may hear them 
all cursing the road. And the curse takes effect when 
the mist comes down, concealing the bogs and boulders 
awaiting him should he inadvertently leave the scene 
of their labours. 

There is an older road than the Roman road some- 
where over the ridge. There the sheep look at 
the traveller with ancient eyes, as though they saw the 
bygone yeoman forcing the road foot by foot upon the 
resisting hills. And down below there are wicked little 
parodies of roads, where the trees meet overhead shutting 
out the light, and driving in the heat—little devil-roads 
that are hostile to man. But if he win through he will 
reach the uplands again and smell the gorse and clover, 
and sit down comfortably to his bread and cheese. 

What emotions a road can call forth! Memories of 
those who went over the top and never came back agail, 
or those who returned only to be unrecognizable. There 
are roads linked for ever with childhood memories, when 
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the summit was unattainable and magie lay beyond. 
There are roads where the pact for life was made, and 
‘roads that never lead beyond the churchyard. And 
there are roads that appear to wind through vast 

retches of the sky waiting “to minister to a mind 
diseased.” 

A road surface is like the face of an individual—it 
betrays ancestry. There is the sandy surface which 
speaks of the sea’s withdrawal—of the hulks of strange 
boats lying ages deep below it. There is the flinty road, 
‘sharp to the travel-worn feet, giving but a grudging 
hospitality to its wayfarers. It has known rough usage 
‘and retaliates. There are the great highways polished 
like steel with constant traffic, taking what comes 
jmperturbably. They are the aristocrats, the flower of 
rivilization, but even they have their primitive ancestry 
betrayed during some great catastrophe. Then there 
are the country roads, all ruts, like a countryman’s 
face, criss-crossed and lined. Keep to the ruts and you 
are well enough; attempt to hurry and you are 
doomed. 

The roads we have always with us here in England. 
We curse the cost of their upkeep and forget our vast 
indebtedness. It is only when we visit the countries 
without them, that, on returning to our little island all 
intersected with them, we ask in awestruck tores: 


“How came these things to be?” 
K. M. WALKER. 


The Theatre 


(“On Tue Spor.” By Epncar Watiacr. At WyNDHAM’S 
THEaTrRE.——“ B. J. ONE.” By COMMANDER STEPHEN 
Kinc-Hatt, At THE GLOBE THEATRE.] 


Mr. EnGar WALLACE tells us that he would like to dedicate 
his latest drama of villainy to his ‘* good friends,’ the Chief 
Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner of the Chicago 
Police Department, ‘‘ who daily and hourly deal effectively 
with situations more incredible ’’ than any depicted in On the 
Spot. 

All one can say, in response to that assertion of authenticity, 
is: “ What a world, what men and women, what a civili- 
sation!’ In fact, not good propaganda for God’s own country, 
where the Devil seems to have taken up his residence disguised 
as a gangster and racketeer. It was ever his way—to ham- 
string Progress, and reintroduce Pithecanthropus with a 
grin. But now the once honest unpresuming Cave Man is 
possessed of a few score silk shirts and a well-fitted dinner- 
jacket. He sentimentalizes in the intervals of ‘* bumping-off ” 
his enemies, and collapses with a nauseating whimper when 
he loses one round of the game. 

Am I taking it all too seriously—the sly, sudden murders, 
the caperings over swiftly concealed corpses, the victimization 
of loose canting women, the big business of bootlegging on 
the stage, with the subordinate business of carefully graded 
brothel-keeping ‘ off’ ? Just as you like, or just as you feel. 
One critic—a woman too—airily remarks, I see, that ‘ it is 
a long time since the stage has shown us a more engaging 
criminal than Tony Perelli,’ Mr. Wallace’s central figure, 
“Engaging ” is good ! 

Consider this Tony. As Mr. Charles Laughton reveals him, 
plump, soft, suave, he resides in an Otranto-Gothic palace— 
an “ ecclesiastical brothel” says the Detective Commissioner 
who keeps an eye on him throughout—and plays Puccini 
on the organ, while his richly bejewelled Chinese mistress 
{the latest) somnambulistically submits to his bullying and 
his caresses. He has committed between seventeen and 
twenty murders, and whenever he feels obliged, for business 
or amorous reasons, to send off another victim to be 
slaughtered, he indulges in crocodile regrets. It is also an 
. engaging ” way with him to smother the corpse with costly 
lilies and orchids ; so that “ it would be cheaper to grow our 
own flowers,” says his saucy assistant and secretary, Angelo, 
upon whom Mr. Emlyn Williams very cleverly confers an air 
of undergraduate innocence and idealism, The remark annoys 







Tony, who finds that Angelo is growing decidedly “ too fresh.” 
For what ‘small sense of humour this Italianate American has 
is of the sadistic order. And he hasn’t any personal pluck. 
He howls and dithers before an image of the Virgin when he 
is at last cornered by Detective Commissioner Kelly—very 
well played by Mr. W. Cronin-Wilson. The Chinese lady— 
exquisite creature in Miss Gillian Lind’s delicate rendering— 
stabs herself rather than follow the plump Bluebeard’s 
other ‘‘ wives’ to one of his institutions for the discarded. 
And the detective, who knows his Chicago juries and “* public 
opinion,” knows also that the falsely presumed murder of a 
woman will stop Tony’s career of murdering mere men. 

All very engaging, as you see—for strong stomachs. Let 
me say that the sickness felt by weaker ones is a tribute to 
Mr. Edgar Wallace’s art. Without doubt, On the Spot is 
dramatically far in advance of anything he has done—with 
its ruthless touches of degradation in character, its plausibility 
maintained in “‘ incredible situations,” its contrasts in lightly 
sketched ruffianism. Already, in one scene of The Calendar— 
the steward’s room—Mr. Wallace showed that he can get 
very close to reality. He does that continuously here, with 
one exception—the weak spot of pity in the mooning Chinese 
lady’s heart for a worthless youth about to die at Tony 
Perelli's command. There Mr. Wallace has been mercifully 
conventional. The rest of the time he is as hard as nails—cr 
revolvers. A considerable achievement, but (I think it well 
to add) not a family entertainment for the Easter holidays. 

CS * * * 





How do the minds of theatrical managers work? We do 
not know. We sometimes risk the impertinence of guessing. 
The other night, at the Globe Theatre, Mr. Maurice Browne, 
who, as you know, is the manager who gave us the apparently 
immortal Journey's End, gave us also copiously informative 
programmes free of charge. 

Quickly snatching our free programmes, with a thrill of 
gratitude to Mr. Browne, we sit down and read that Com- 
mander King-Hall wrote B.J. One in order to amuse himself 
and “have the fun of a first night.” Also “in order to 
provide employment for as many actors as possible.” (There 
are thirty-three men’s parts, one or two of them “ doubled ”’; 
but no women, so the actresses must wait.) Also, of course, 
‘in order to entertain the public.” These remarks display 
a simplicity of mind really ‘“ engaging’’—the epithet is 
appropriate here. Now one trait that attracted us in Mr. 
Sherriff, the author of Journey's End, was, precisely, a certain 
simplicity of mind—in the best sense. He didn’t seem 
knowingly to know what he was doing or how well he was 
doing it—certainly cannot have known that his play was 
(as our free programme informs us) to bring in nearly a million 
pounds in box office receipts all over the inhabited world. 
We read about all this with amazement. And, after watching 
B. J. One, we begin our guessing. 

What more natural, we murmur, in the side-long ruminative 
manner of Mrs. Virginia Woolf, than that Mr. Browne, having 
won so tremendously on military directness and simplicity, 
should stake again on naval simplicity and directness. Here, 
all ready for the fun of a first night, was Commander King- 
Hall, who shows us two young naval officers, one German, 
one British, drinking champagne in amity before the War ; 
then a bit of the War (Battle of Jutland) in a filmy-talky 
scene, beautifully staged, but obscure, in detail, to land- 
lubbers ;_ lastly the same two young officers, now business 
men fighting for economic co-operation, in a long Shavian 
discussion scene after the War. Not quite so simple, after all, 
as Journey's End, because more technical, and at the end 
preachy” ; but a gallant effort to entertain and to instruct. 

The fault of the play is that it is broken into several pieces. 
The prologue (with drinks) serves indeed to mark a point 
repeated in the last seene—with more drinks : the friendliness 
of German and Englishman when they are not forced to fight. 
But the bulk of the last act sounds as a moralising discussion, 
tagged on as an after-thought, and the coincidence that 
dragged the two men together at Jutland is improbably 
repeated. An earlier scene at the Admiralty is well produced 
by Mr. Reginald Bach. It is enlivened by the delicious sketch 
of a famous First Lord, contributed by Mr. Basil Loder, whose 
non-committal quietness beautifully contrasts with the 
breezy manner of the old sea-dogs about him. 

RIcHARD JENNINGS, 
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Music 


[Tie UNWILLING ANTIPOPE.] 

NEARLY forty years ago Parry wrote these words: ‘‘ Even in 
the highest branches of art, represented by the noble sym- 
phonies of Brahms, which illustrate the loftiest standard of 
style of the day, the significant change from the old ideals in 
respect of subject matter is noticeable. For the aim in his 
works on the grandest scale is but rarely after what is equivalent 
to external beauty in music. What beauty is aimed at is 
beauty of thought, the beauty of nobleness, and high musical 
intelligence.” This is an admirably concise and true criticism. 
What Parry is saying is that Brahms’ music is not obvious. 
Its full power and strength cannot be appraised without con- 
centrated attention upon its procedure. It is always more 
eonecerned with matter than with manner; Brahms, that is 
to say, can be more nearly described as an architect than as a 
painter. The way in which he develops his themes, sub- 
divides them and employs the sub-divisions in the con- 
struction of a movement shows him to be a master builder. 
The last movement of the Fourth Symphony is a good instance 
of his originality and self-justification. 

Parry’s criticism explains why the significant music of 
Brahms has been so long in winning popular approval in 
England. The Brahms nights during the last two Promenade 
seasons, however, have revealed that a change is taking place. 
The fact that Promenaders have been willing to stand through 
an arduous programme containing an Overture, a Symphony, 
a Concerto and some songs argues that Brahms’ austerity is 
not so forbidding as it was. This, as I believe, is one of the 
beneficent results of mechanized music. How else could the 
ordinary public have discovered the intimate beauty of the 
Violin Concerto and the Symphonies except through the close 
study which the gramophone and broadcasting make possible? 
Parry speaks of the beauty of thought in this music. That is 
a quality which can only be appreciated by those who are 
closely acquainted with the composer’s musical mind. It is 
always an open question as to how far biographical knowledge 
will help towards an understanding of that mind. <A bio- 
grapher who has some special point to prove will take some 
irrelevant detail and enlarge it until it becomes an unavoidable 
feature. On the other hand, a fair minded biographer, by his 
careful arrangement of material, will often throw light upon 
some doubtful aspect of the man’s work. That is why an 
English translation of. Walter Niemann’s ‘‘ Brahms ”’* is 
welcome. This work, which. first appeared in German ten 
years ago, has the advantage of an author who is himself a 
good musician and an admirable critic. He can also claim 
to be in sympathy with the carly environment of his subject, 
sinee he too was born in North Germany and inherited Holstein 
blood. ae 

Niemann makes the Holstein environment a very important 
factor in connexion with Brahms. Indeed, there is only one 
other factor of equal importance, and that is the classical train- 
ing which the composer received in carly years from Marxsen. 
These are his words: ‘* Eternal credit is due to Marxsen for 
having been a strict and capable but never a reactionary or 
pedantic musical pedagogue to him. Brought up in the 
classical ideals of the post-classical school of Vienna, less in 
sympathy with Schubert, and hardly at all with the romantic 
masters Schumann and Chopin, he was, owing to his tolerance, 
the right —indeed, the predestined —teacher for a great talent 
pointing the way towards the future. He hated all attempts 
at ‘ levelling ’ artistic genius or imposing any constraint upon 
it, and allowed a great talent like that of Brahms with its 
strongly original stamp, to develop, not indeed lawlessly and 
regardless of rule, but freely and. unhampered by the letter of 
the law and dry theoretical precepts.” And then Niemann, 
continuing to apply the scientific method, shows how these two 
forces, the racial and the tutorial, joined and to make Brahms 
the greatest post-classical composer of the nineteenth century. 

Not everybody will agree with Niemann’s emphasis of the 
environment influence, There is always the danger of stressing 
such a point so much that the individuality of the subject is 
weakened. In this work, the author is rather prone to over- 


state his case in this connexion, although he is careful to point . 





* Translated by Catherine Alison Ph'llips. 
18s, 


Publishod by Knopf, 


Ve 


out (page 17) that Brahms was never tempted by the idea of 
representing the moods and manifestations of nature. But 
even if the Nordic element is something of an obsession with 
Niemann, it is possible to agree with him that the corresponding 
quality in Brahms’ music has been responsible for the Oppos- 
ition which it has encountered in various places at various 
times. In Sibelius we find a parallel case. 

In his appraisement of the music Niemann leaves plenty of 
room for discussion, but where one may beg leave to differ, 
as, for instance, in discussing the big instrumental works, one 
can always be certain that the argument will run along 
strictly xsthetic lines. Some of the most illuminating pages 
in the book are those concerned with the Brahms-Wagner cop- 
troversy with the dependent Brahms-Briickner and Brahns. 
Wolf differences. The key to these is found in Brahms’ own 
words which occur in a letter to Richard Specht : “ I am not 
at all a suitable person to place at the head of any party what- 
soever, for I require to go my own way alone and in peace, and 
have never got in anybody else’s way.” Basu. Maing, 


Mr. Gandhi—Complete Nihilist 


[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
My knowledge of and intimate acquaintance with Mr. Gandhi 
goes back many years. 1 recall the days during and imme. 
diately after the War when we worked in complete harmony ; 
when he used to sit in my office, and in his own words “ pour 
out his soul.”” He was then an eminently reasonable man, 
At the end of these long discussions the feeling uppermost in 
my mind was the intense desire to agree with him, though 
that was impossible. Since we parted company when -he 
launched on ‘non-co-operation, I have been sorely bafited. 
Is he the sincere, simple-minded gentleman that I should still 


like to think him, or is he, as my Indian friends tell me, an 


ingenious, not to say cunning, politician? Perusal of the 
uncensored reports of the speeches he has been making in the 
Kaira district on his pilgrimage to the sea to violate the Salt 
Laws removes the Jast doubt. They reveal either the revolu- 
tionary politician or a monomaniae who is a danger to the 
State. 

Consider the nature of these speeches, made to people who 
are politically ignorant, made at a time when India is so riven 
by militant communalism that no District Magistrate can 
rest secure against the peril of an émeute. Regardless of facts 
which show that by every test which can be applied to modern 
societies India has made immense progress in all that indicates 
national growth, he declares that British rule has brought 
about the moral, material, cultural, and spiritual ruination of 
the land: ‘ I have made it my religion to destroy this govern- 
ment as early as I can do it. I pray God day and night that 


-this system of Government may be destroyed once and for 


all. I appeal to you to make it your dharma to destroy 
this satanic government ... this Government is so monstrous 
that it is a sin to allow it to exist any longer.’’ And so on— 
one long unqualified hymn of hate. And this in a programme 
Jaunched in the name of love and non-violence. Doubt is no 
longer permissible. If there is a spark of sincerity left in Mr. 
Gandhi—if he really believes that language of this character 
can be used to untutored villagers without producing violent 
reactions of the most virulent character—he is no longer sane. 
The kindest act towards him and to the country is to put hin 


under the restraint the law imposes on dangerous lunatics. 


The grave menace which lurks in this propaganda is ‘its 
complete nihilism. Nowhere in his writings or speeches can 
you find a trace of constructive imagination. When Mr. 
Gandhi is tackled on the subject of the system of government 
he would establish in place of that which exists, he takes 
refuge in the excuse that this is the business of the politician. 
That is not simplicity ; it is cunning, because he knows full 
well that the moment the stage of construction emerges 
immense problems arise. That is illustrated by the un- 
bridgeable differences that stamp the report of the Indian 
Committee which was appointed to co-operate with the Simon 
Commission. His doctrine is one of political anarchy, and 
that in a land beset with religious, racial, and communal feuds. 
Were the issuc less serious, there would be an element of grim 
humour in the mountain of hate-he seeks to rear and the m- 
significant duty on which it is based. The actual incidence of 
the Salt Tax is a little less than sixpence per head of the popt- 
lation. In the history of civilization is there a more grotesque 
disproportion between cause and effect ? : 

What has induced this development of splenetic hate in the 
man who at the Lahore Congress fought a losing battle with 
the forces of youthful revolution ? Already Mr. Gandhi has 
found that his followers are too few. He has had to lower the 
standards for admission into the ranks of volunteers and t0 
agree to a simplified form of pledge. The volunteer now 


agrees to accept the creed of the National Congress—“ t 
attainment of Purna Swarajya (complete independence) ‘by 
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the people of India by all peaceful and legitimate means ” ; 
to express his willingness to suffer imprisonment and to 
refuse if he is sent to jail to seck any monetary help for his 
family from the Congress funds. Unlike the old pledges, this 
simplified form makes no mention of the wearing of .khaddar, 
of the promotion of communal unity and the removal of the 
stain of untouchability. For years Mr. Gandhi has written 
as though each of these aims was a cardinal factor of his 
political philosophy. Is it possible that the man who has told 
no one what is to be done when he has won complete inde- 

ndence for India is ready to sacrifice his principles merely 
to win more recruits for his new campaign? It was at one 
tine possible to understand Mr. Gandhi’s attitude to the 
political future of India. But now it appears that Mr. Gandhi 
advocates anarchy because he is himself suffering from a 
complete anarchy of thought. 

The movement will probably soon cease to be non-violent. 
for this Mr. Gandhi’s lack of prescience is to blame. The 
All-India Congress Committee is ready to act as soon as Mr. 
Gandhi manufactures salt at Dandi. The breaking of the 
‘Sait Act is to be nothing more than a ritual, and Mr. Gandhi 
no more than a master of ceremonies. The future of the 
movement belongs not to Mr. Gandhi but to Pandit -¢ awi- 
harlal Nehru and the younger men who control the L di n 
National Congress, if the Congress can be said to be contruued 
at all. They have made preparations in various parts of the 
country. Congress supporters in Bombay propose to manu- 
facture salt at Juhu, “the Brighton of Bombay.” The pro- 
ceedings will bring thousands to Juhu; and Bombay, which 
has had more than its share of communal riots and industrial 
discontent within the last two years, does not like the new 
menace. 

Mr. Gandhi is old and far from well. He refuses to return 
to the Ashram until he has won the war with the “ Satanic ”’ 
Government. He will die or be arrested. No one knows 
what gesture he will make when the movement comes into 
the control of revolutionaries fed on pamphlets from Moscow 
and when even the pretence of non-violence is given up. 

What an atmosphere in which to launch the report of the 
Simon Commission! Sir John and his colleagues have kept 
their counsel well ; none has an inkling of the tenor of their 
proposals. But this careful secrecy does not affect the realities 
pf the situation. With the Congress directly committed to 
revolution, and the Indian Liberals outbidding the Congress 
by demanding almost immediate Dominion status, the issue 
is fast clarifying itself. There seem to me to be only two 
alternatives—everything or nothing. Lither Parliament 
must face the tremendous risks involved in virtual responsible 
government or dig its toes in and maintain the strong central 
government which must be predominantly British. Halting 
between these two will induce nothing but failure and 
confusion. 

Bombay, March 22nd. 


Correspondence 


A L&errer FROM PEKING. 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcraroxr.| 

Smr,-A period of hope in China threatens to give way to 
new despair among China’s foreign friends. Chiang Kai-shek 
is again undertaking the conquest of North China, this time 
against some of his revolutionary comrades. The national 
government in Nanking in the past year achieved a measure 
of success which in turn promised to further the unification 
of the country, much more so than military campaigns aimed 
at suppression of reactionaries. We hoped that the spring 
might dawn this year without the cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand which for years has. betokened at this time the out- 
break of further hostilities. 

But hardly had the winter snows begun to melt than the 
clouds rolled up thicker than ever. This time we have 
Nanking opposed to Yen Hsi-shan, the ‘** model governor ” 
of Shansi, known as the ‘‘ model province.” In a mild way 
Yen Hsi-shan has shown himself for some time past as 
opposed to Chiang Kai-shek’s ideas of military dictatorship, 
and their relations lately have become very strained. Yen 
Hsi-shan opposes Chiang Kai-shek’s policy of trying to unite 
the country by prosecuting campaigns against all who oppose 
his idea. Yen Hsi-shan, by his opposition to this policy, has 
himself become the object of it. Slowly and surely Chiang 
Kai-shek has been building up his own personal military 
machine which will, he hopes, make him into a Mussolini by 
force of arms. Several times he has almost failed, but he is un- 
Chinese in that he never deserted an apparently sinking ship. 
He fights to the last. Chiang Kai-shek, failing to bring Yen 
to his own point of view, opened the ball by throwing a 
hundred thousand troops on to the railway which runs from 
the Yangtse at Nanking north to Peking. This he did on 
the plea of bandit suppression, but Yen Hsi-shan could not 
Ignore the challenge. So he sent a ‘telegram to Chiang 
Kai-shek urging that. all war must cease as the very funda- 
mentals of the Kuomintang revolution were threatened by 


the persistent fighting in which men who had fought side by 
side in earlier stages of the revolution were now killing each 
other as enemies. As a way out he suggested a conference 
for the settlement of differences, or their joint retirement 
from the political field, they being the two most important 
figures now in the limelight and in addition leaders of Southern 
and Northern opinion. But a Dictator has no use for such 
methods and Chiang Kai-shek preferred to interpret Yen's 
actions as tantamount to a declaration of war and falsely 
accused Yen of mobilising when the entire territory controlled 
by Yen was peaceful. He accused Yen of preparing to march 
on Nanking when not a man had been moved. Chiang 
followed his declaration up by sending further units up the 
railway northward accompanied by some fairly efficient 
air forces, once more undertaking the conquest of the North. 

The last thing the North desires is war. They are tired 
of it. They have no money, they have famine, they desire 
only peace. But if war is forced upon them by the South 
they must fight, this time for the right to exist and hold 
opinions which, fundamentally based upon the same party 
principles, differ in detail fron those of some of Nanking’s 
leaders. 

Chiang’s success, to a point, is a foregone conclusion. Since 
the lifting of the embargo on arms he has h: d ample c 1ance to 
equip himself beyond the dreams of the ordinary Chinese 
militarist and he has not neglected the opportunity. The 
air has assumed at last an importance in Chinese warfare, 
and in the air Chiang is strongly equipped. For financial 
support he has the largely increased customs surplus and a 
screw upon the Chekiang bankers who, having supported 
the government at Nanking for more than a year, feel bound 
to throw more millions into Chiang’s military machine in 
order not to lose the chance of getting back the immense 
sums already advanced. 

But having conquered Peking, as it seems he must, it is 
doubtful if Chiang will be able to oust the Model Governor 
from the natural fortress which is formed by the mountains 
round his province. Shansi’s mountain ranges have long defied 
the invader and a siege of the province is impossible. Jt is 
reliably estimated by Chinese that Nanking can now call 
upon half a million more men than it could a year ago, an 
increase which is not a hopeful sign in a country already over- 
burdened with armies living upon the people. 

The cry of the educated Chinese everywhere is, ‘ There 
is no hope,” while the lower classes are equally unanimous 
with ** mei yu fan’’-—‘ there is no food.” With two million 
deaths due to the famine in the last six months of 1929 and 
with the same number doomed before the harvest is gathered 
in June there scems; no hope. War and famine march en 
échelon in China and all that the people see now that war 
threatens is the accompanying spectre of famine. Militarism 
is still in China the god before whom all must bow the knee. 
This demands the typical Chinese philosophy of resignation, 
a common philosophy evolved through four thousand years 
of unceasing anarchy and strife, but the pitiful fact remains 
that while such a philosophy endures so will the evils, and a 
revolution of common thought alone can prevent the 
continuance of war as the profession of greatest promise in 
China, and alone can usher in a period of peace in which nature, 
upon whose bounty four hundred millions depend, can do 
something towards the restoration of the normal if low 
standard of life in China.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your PEKING CORRESPONDENT. 


Old Woman Gets Out of Bed 


OLD woman, old woman, what are you doing ? 

Nurse said you mustn’t. Nurse said. . . Nurse said... 

And the law more awful than any delivered on Sinai 

Stills the vague dream that has stirred in the grey, old, pitiful 
head. 


Lie quiet, Granny ; what are you saying ? 

The grey mask whimpers. Again, again, 

Craftily the poor feet, broken, on Time’s cross cruciiied, 
Creep to the edge of the drab, dull counterpane. 


Old woman, old woman, for pity’s sake rest you 

Your hollow jaws’ mumbling, your fingers’ urge ; 

Life’ should go out to meet Death with a trumpet’s scarlet 
blowing, 

Not totter on yellow shanks to the grave’s verge. 


Old woman, old woman, where are you going ? 

You must stay tidy. You know what Nurse said. 

But with one thin twitch of that dirty, grey garment, her body, 
She has left it heaped there, untidy ; old woman is out of bed. 


Horace Surv. 
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Science and 


THERE is science and science; and it is our bounden duty 
to be clear about the sort of science we have in mind when 
we talk about the application of science to any sort of human 
affairs. There is science in the great broad general sense, 
in which it means a method—a method of steady observation 
of all the facts; a method of experimentation, wherever 
experimentation is possible, in order to increase the area 
of facts; a method of accurate reasoning, based upon all the 
facts. This is ‘‘ the cool, serious, gentle spirit of science” 
of which General Smuts has spoken ; and in this sense we may 
say with him that ‘we want to-day the scientific spirit 
in human affairs.” Again, there is science in a narrower 
sense, in which it means the application of scientific method 
to some particular area of natural and material facts—the 
facts of Nature’s inanimate matter, on which physics and 
chemistry are based ; or the facts of Nature’s animate life, 
which are the basis of biological science. When we have 
settled this distinction, we can ask ourselves two questions. 
What can science in the broad sense—‘‘ the cool, serious, 
gentle spirit ’—do for our human affairs? And again what 
can science in the narrower sense, and especially biology, 
conttibute to the improvement of social and political life ? 
* * * * 

Plato was very clear that politics needed the direction of 
science in the great broad sense of the word. But Plato’s 
science was ascience of the eternal ideals which he thought to be 
the only realities; and his ‘“ scientific expert”? was what 
we should call an idealist philosopher, who sought to rise, 
and to raise human affairs, above the mere level of facts 
(poor wavering reflections of true reality, like the bent image 
of your stick which you may see quivering in water) into 
the high heaven of ideal righteousness. The scientific expert 
of our days is of another pattern. He is the trained economist, 
statistician, observer, who watches his department of human 
affairs calmly and quictly in the mass, and can tell you, by 
his study of averages, the ‘“‘ normal’ or “long run” ten- 
dencies resulting from a set of factors. Now, such a man 
may be an excellent mentor or check on the extravagant 
optimism, or the calculated pessimism, of the mere party 
politician. He brings a douche of the cool waters of science 
to every argument: he tales mere hopes and fears to the 
bed-rock of facts; and_ scientific commissions composed 
of such persons should perhaps be yoked, in increasing degree, 
with our party politicians, in order to make democracy safe 
as well as vital, efficient as well as energetic. But we cannot, 
all the same, expect science to be our saviour. Science is 
an excellent mentor and a very proper check ; but it goes 
no further. In the first place, science is not concerned with 
the ends or ideals which, after all, are the essence of govern- 
ment, the shining and guiding stars of human affairs. Science 
will tell you, or it may tell you, the tendencies which you may 
expect to result, in the long run, if you pursue such and 
such ends in such and such a concatenation of events. But 
it is you yourself—you, the politician, who are trying to guide 
your country—who must propose the ends; it is you who 
must take upon yourself the solemn responsibility of saying, 
and trying to persuade your nation, “* This is the good and 
the right thing to do, and this shall be an end of our national 
endeavour.” You will take into account the scientific 
calculation of tendencies ; vou will weigh it long and carefully ; 
but you will tell yourself that there are also tendencies and 
consequences—effects on the moral character, and gains or 
losses in the moral stature, of your nation—which you can 
calculate as well as, or even better than, the scientific expert ; 
and above all you will tell yourself that every choice of ends 
is in its nature an act of moral faith, an expression of moral 
conviction, on which a man must stake himself and his whole 
personality because the faith and conviction are burning 
within him. . . . But this is to talk as if ends were chosen 
by lonely individuals ; and that, as we all know, is not true 
in human affairs. We are brought, in this way, to a second 
consideration which bears on the relation of science, ‘‘ the cool, 


Democracy 


serious, gentle spirit of science,” to the conduct of human 
affairs. The process of science, on the whole, is a process of 
individual thinking. One scientific expert may aid, or check, 
another, and in that sense there is collaboration ; but the 
process remains, in the main, individual. The process of 
social life is a process of collective thinking. The whole 
society moves and heaves, until it attains ‘‘ the common”. 
the common mind, the common purpose, the common end, 
In the realm of moral ends we must pay a supreme respect 
to this moving and heaving of a whole society. This process 
of movement—this fine, unconscious dialectic—this activity 
of social discussion—does it not, after all, issue in a truth, g 
kingdom of ends, which is the highest attainable truth and 
kingdom in the sphere of our secular life? And has not the 
very process itself a value, apart from the results it attains, 
because it is a process to which we are all made to contribute, 
by being caught into its activity, and from which we all gain, 
in our inward being, by being made its partakers? This 
perhaps is the fundamental reason why science can never 
guide—though it well may aid—the thing, or the being, we 
call democracy. ‘ 

But what of particular science—and herein especially of 
biological science ?_ Biology, adopting for the purpose of its 
mission the name of eugenics, is tending to become something 
of a social apostle. It is ready to prescribe a social end; 
which goes by the name of “ fitness”; and it is willing to 
suggest, as means to this end, a social policy of encouraging 
the propagation of the fit and discouraging that of the unfit. 
‘‘Fitness”’ is a blessed word, which covers a whole delta of 
meanings. Students as they are of the natural world, in 
which life is simply material life and no moral questions arise; 
biologists are prone to interpret this ‘ fitness ’’ of theirs as 
just fitness for the purposes of material life, or in other 
words, pure physical health. That is what we look for in 
horses; and if we argue from horses to men, that will be 
what we look for in men. Now, it is undoubtedly a good 
thing that men should be healthy, and it is equally a good 
thing that social policy should be directed to securing the 
conditions of public health. But it is quite another thing 
to suggest that social policy should be so pivoted on {fitness 
that it seeks to affect the process of the reproduction of its 
members. The human world is not an animal world. Men 
are curiously associated dyads of soul and body. What 
would be unfitness in an animal may conceivably be a remark- 
able degree of fitness—fitness for social life and social contri- 
bution—in a human being. Every human society is linked 
together by moral bonds; and these bonds are the most 
valuable things in any society. We cannot treat a human 
society as a sum of physical units, which should be physically 
fit: we must treat it as a moral order, and we must accordingly 
estimate the fitness of its members, in the last resort, in 
moral terms. It is here that we need the true and 
broad scientific habit of mind which looks at the “long” run 
tendencies of action, and looks at them all round. In a 
paradox, we may say that biological science—at any rate 
of the eugenic variety—needs an importation of science, 
“the cool, serious, gentle spirit of science,” which sees life 
steadily, and sees it whole. 


o* * * * 


Can science be reconciled with democracy, or is science 
in its essence authoritarian? In its deeper and_ broader 
manifestation, we may say, science can certainly be reconciled 
with democracy ; it can be a Mentor to the young Telemachus, 
who, all the same, has to find his own way. But in its par- 
ticular branches, we may perhaps say that science sometimes 
forgets that it deals with the physical, and tries to run into a 
world to which it does not belong. Nor do scientists always 
remember that the processes of social reasoning may be 
rational, and their conclusions valid, even if they do not 
follow the canons, and are not based on the factors, which 
science recognizes, ORION. 
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Country Life 


(ameRA v. GUN. 

One of the wonders of the world is the company of wild 
animals that inhabits East Africa ; and it is a wonder that 
we should do all we can to preserve. It needs preservation 
yery badly: Ea Africa semper aliquid novi is now a proverb 
as little extant as the Okapi. I have just received a succession 
of letters, written at various stages of a journey from Cairo 
to the Cape. The traveller was able to take his tickets in 
London and work out the route to a time-table so exact that 
he allowed less than a day’s margin for catching his steamer 
at the Cape. Such a journey indicates how absurdly accessi- 
ble are the very arcana of “ darkest Africa.’ And not only 
the line of one route is open to the public. The climate and 
contour of much of East Africa often allow a free run to the 
motor car, even where no roads are. An old archeologist 
of my acquaintance used to say that the best cycle-tracks he 
ever rode upon were the forest paths of East Africa ; and he 
travelled hundreds of miles on an old “ push-bike ” that he 
had used on East Anglian roads ! 

* * * % 

This more or less new accessibility, coupled with the 
advertisement of the country given by the journey of the 
Prince of Wales, may bring on a crisis, frequently threatened. 
The Prince has done untold good by emphasizing the claims 
of the camera as compared with the gun. Photography of 
wild animals has an excitement and entails difficulties unknown 
to the sportsman with the rifle. Nevertheless the world is 
full of people who desire to kill, without running risk or 
taking trouble. They journey in motor cars into the haunts 
of wild beasts, and, armed with the newest rifles, may kill 
or maim within a day more animals than the old sportsman 
could approach within six weeks. There are, of course, 
laws and regulations, but they are not altogether easy to 
administer. ‘The danger comes not from the true sportsman. 
Indeed, the movement for protection springs largely from 
the protests of men who are born hunters, just as in New- 
foundland the cry for protection of the Caribou came from 
such “ happy sportsmen” and artists as Millais and Selous. 
Greater strictness in issuing permits and more keepers, in the 
true sense of that word, seems to be the best line of defence. 

* % * a 

Photography, even cinema-photography of wild animals, 
is weaning a good many people from the gun; and all have 
had—in the Times and elsewhere—some gorgeous examples 
of their art. But a great many animals remain unphoto- 
graphed ; and in this sphere are new worlds to conquer. 
One of the most memorable expeditions in my own life was 
a journey into the Canadian Selkirks (undertaken at the 
instance of the C.P.R.) to photograph the Grizzly. It was 
not altogether difficult to come within shooting distance of 
the Grizzly ; but photography was a very different question. 
Has anyone ever yet succeeded in taking a “ close-up” of a 
real Grizzly ? What a picture it would make if you could 
catch this great bear at his favourite game of flinging rocks 
about, while he scratched his way into the burrows of the 
engaging Gophirs ! What powers those pits of his suggest ! 

a8 3% % * 
Waere Fis Fiovurisn. 

To pass from the largest and fiercest of Canadian animals 
to one of the smallest, a peculiarly interesting series of experi- 
ments is being carried through in King Edward’s Island on 
the optimum of conditions for fish, especially trout. What 
influences tend to the greatest percentage of survival in eggs 
and fry, and what hinders or promotes growth? Perfectly 
natural conditions are available, and a number of ingenious 
devices ensure the scientific control of a number of compart- 
ments of the water. A detail that interests me is the dis- 
covery that the stickleback—the tiddler—for all its smallness, 
will attack trout fry ; and a multitude of sticklebacks may 
be worse for trout than a few otter or heron. War in the 
waters is fierce, and it is curious. For example, I found in a 
garden pond that the worst enemy of the goldfish were water 
beetles, especially Dyticus, which spent much of its leisure in 
biting the tails of the fish. Fish themselves have a surprising 
fondness for one another's tails! There is one pool in the 
‘quarium at Regent’s Park (the most attractive in the world) 


where not a single fish has a complete tail. It seems to be 
the recognized pastime to swim round and round nibbling at 
the rudder in front ! 

# % * 
NEW ZEALAND v. BRITAIN. 

A New Zealand newspaper has been sent to me containing 
a long leading article—founded on a paragraph in the Spec- 
tator—on the relative value of land in the two Antipodes. 
It concludes thus :— 

“* Sunshine and rain, plenty of both, the advantage of Government 
loans, cheap railway transport of fertilisers and all other benefits 
and bounties have been capitalized by commercial farmers. These 
reasons and the worship of false economic gods explain why the 
price of land in this country has been hoisted to the price of 
stupidity.” —(The Sun, Auckland, March 4th.) 

It is doubtless true that the price of land in New Zealand is 
often a boom price—as much as £100 an acre near Auckland. 
It is not less true that the price of agricultural land in England 
is what the Nova Scotians, and Sam Slick, call a knocker’s 
price, low beyond all economic justification. 

%* * * “ 
VILLAGE INDUSTRIES. 

A cheering illustration of the vitality of the small village 
industry is contained in a list of some of the questions that 
11,000 and more correspondents have sent to the Rural 
Industries Bureau (27 Bedford Square, W.C. 1) within the last 
twelve months. The examples are taken at random: straw 
rope and straw envelopes, wood-wool, hurdle-making, lapidary 
work, wind-driven lighting and power sets, fire-proofing of 
thatch, tempering of springs, kiln-drying of timber, sericulture, 
water-wheels, toys of many sort, with a mass of questions on 
blacksmith’s and sadler’s work, on welding and on weaving. 
The first step to be taken by anyone interested in any local 
jndustry is to communicate with the Bureau, whose greatest 
virtue is that is keeps expert advice at its elbow—to which 


more power ! 
* % % % 


PHEASANT COLOURS. 

A very large trade is now being done in pheasants’ eggs, 
and even in day-old pheasant chicks; and probably the 
game-farm pays a better return than the mixed farm. How 
precise and specialistic a business pheasant-rearing. has 
become may be inferred from the mere names of the classes 
of birds offered for sale. The following breeds are usually 
supplied to choice : Mongolians, Chinese, Old English Black- 
necks, Melanistic Mutants, Versicolors, Ringnecks. Each 
has its admirers. Some curious points in heredity emerge. 
Until recently there was no doubt that the Chinese variety, 
with the very distinct white ring round the neck, was proving 
dominant. It was more or less an event in many countries 
to discover a so-called Old English bird, endowed with no 
white ring on the neck and more darkly tinted all over. Now, 
some prophesy, our pheasants are becoming and will become 
darker and and blacker, thanks to popularity of the ‘* Melan- 
istic Mutant” (so horribly called) and its potency. We 
shall see. Versicolor is as popular as any. 

* * * * 

Pheasants do so wel! in England that there is no particular 
reason, perhaps, why we should not see golden, silver, Amherst 
and other breeds commonly adorning our woods (though 
some of them would need very much more protection in 
the breeding season than others). In habit the most important 
distinction is the preference for flight. Some breeds, especi- 
ally those native to West Africa, never fly if they can run ; 
and the cocks of most breeds seem to run further and further 
as the season progresses! Many of us have a patriotic 
preference for the “Old English bird”; but is there any 
truth in the suggestion that he is native? 

- * a x aS 
Rapip SPRING. 

Spring has advanced by leaps and bounds to meet Easter. 
I cannot remember a year when so many migrant birds 
synchronized: the early birds were a little late and the 
later, perhaps, a little early. The most punctual as a rule is 


the cuckoo; but there is one claim this spring (and from 
a good observer) on behalf of a March cuckoo, a rara avis 
indeed ! 


W. Beaco Tuomas, 
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The Diaries of Robert Fulke Greville 


Many of these extracts from the hitherto unpublished Diaries 
of Robert Fulke Greville, which have appeared in the SPECTATOR 
since March 22nd, shortly to be brought out in their entirety by 
Messrs. John Lane under the Editorship of Mr. F. McKno Bladon, 
are of peculiar interest. Of the same blood as the famous 
Victorian gossip-monger, Robert Greville reveals a mind which 
makes a complete contrast to that of his illustrious kinsman. 

Our final extracts from the diary give glimpses of the King as 
“ Farmer George,” a country gentleman hunting at home, or 
gossiping with the West Country yeomen near Weymouth. 
At the last we take leave of Greville in a mood of disappointment. 
His sovereign is dead and he is not,asked to ** sit up with the 
Royal Corpse.” 

A Srac Cuase. 

An extraordinary circumstance which occurred at the close 
of a Stag Chace, & at which I was present in attendance on 
The King as His Equerry. 

After a smart Chace the Stag came towards Marlow, & very 
near to that Town it leapt into Mrs. Freeman’s Garden, when 
following the gravel Walk, it was checked by the House at the 
end of it, & which had a Flanking Wall on each side of the Steps 
of the enterance into the Mansion. 

The Huntsman & Hounds pressing on, brought the poor 
Animal to instant decision to save his life. He leaped over 
one of these flanking Walls which was Seven feet high & 
disappeared on the other side. His down drop was deep, and 
into a paved Court near the Kitchen— 

No fracture was the consequence of this fall. The Stag 
moved on, & creeping under the return of a Staircase, there 
laid down & quietly awaited its fate. 

This Stag from this extraordinary fall, became famous in 
Jatter history, for the many gallant Chaces He afterwards 
afforded under the name of Marlow Tom. 

* * * * 


A SOMERSETSHIRE Farm. 

Rode thro’ the snug & shelter’d Hamlet of Binkham 
[Bincombe] & afterward came to Mr. Williams's late the 
residence of the famous Physician Sir Ed: Wilmot. The 
Farm is now occupied by a young intelligent Somersetshire 
Farmer (Ham) who we found looking over one of His Flock 
of 400 Ewes. The King spoke much to Him & rode over His 
Farm. He crosses His breed of Dorsetshires with Somerset- 
shire Rams— He expects by this cross to improve the size 
& wool of the Dorsets. His Farm is abt. 600 Acres. They 
thatch well in this country, tho’ not so well I think as in 
Somersetshire. What makes their thatch look so well is that 
they draw out from the Wheat Sheaf the longest straw & then 
putting them together cutt off the Ear & afterwards thresh 
out the Corn; by this method all the pipes of the straw are 
unbruised & unbroken. The thatch made of this straw looks 
very much like Reed thatch, only of a slighter quality, & the 
Straw so selected & cut they call * Reeds **— 

* * “* * 
“Vfis FarMinc SECRETARY.” 

After Breakfast His M. attended by the P. of W. P.E. & 
the usual suite rode by Upway to Farmer Ham’s— On 
the road met Ld. Salisbury posting to the Council. His M. 
rode over Farmer Ham’s Farm & made many enquiries 
which were answer’d with much intelligence by this spirited 
young Farmer. His Maj: made me note some of the 
Memorandum which He wish’d to recollect from Hence, 
announcing Me to all around as “ His Farming Secretary.” 
His M. was pleased with the folding Sheep upon sown wheat, 
a practise not unusual in this County & which seems a very 
good one. After the Wheat is sown they fold over the Land 
as soon as they well can. The Farmer says that an acre 
so folded exceeds the advantage of 14 Ld. of manure per 
acre in the usual way. It suits best in light Lands & does 
not answer so well in strong, & the land should be folded 
in dry weather. The fold we saw was abt. three ILurdles 
by twenty & contain’d Nr. 400 Sheep. Farmer Ham upon 
my enquiring Abt. the practice of taking in Hampshire 
flocks to pasture during the Summer months on the Downs 
assures Me, that instead of paying any thing the Farmers 
jet them graze the Downs for the advantage only of the 
Fold. This intelligence must be further enquired into. I 


find that they keep them for nothing but “The Tails 9 
Them.” 
* + * * 


Tne Farmer's Goose. 

His M: bathed this Morning & walked afterwards on the 
Esplanade. I saw here a very remarkable Goose. Remark. 
able for its fancies, & not for its appearance, for it was one 
of our common geese. This Goose has taken a great fancy 
for its owner, a Farmer who lives near Wyke at a small 
distance from Weymouth. It is now abt. five years old 
& was one of a large Blood. This Goose follows its Owner 
(Mr. Bartlett) as well as a Dog, tho’ its nature does not 
permit it to be so good or so quick a Traveller. Woweyer 
if the pace is too quick, rather than be left behind, it wil] 
run & fly after Him. It follows Him from His Farm into 
Weymouth frequently. I saw it at His heels waiting in the 
middle of a crowd of people who were talking together on the 
Esplanade. When the Farmer walked away the goose 
followed Him, as regularly as could he. When He stopped 
the goose stopped, waited patiently, & play’d with the skirts 
of His Coat. If a stranger offer'd to strike Him the Goose 
would fly at Him & defend His Master. He has been known, 
when He has miss’d His Master in Weymouth, to fly over 
the Houses & return to His Farm. I never saw such an 
instance of affection before. It may be fancy but it is a 
fancy so deeply rooted that it can never cease but with life, 

* * * * 


Out HUuNTING. 

During the Ifunt I saw one of the Dorsetshire Yeomen, a 
farmer who has settled near Upway from Somersetshire 
(Mr. Ham) The King has often had conversation with Him abt. 
His Sheep. I put in my word this day abt. Thenr. I find 
Hé is more partial to the Somersetshire sheep than to the 
Dorsets. The K. has commissioned Him to get two Prime 
Rams from Somersetshire I believe to cross with His 
Wiltshires. They will shorten the legs of the Wiltshires & 
give them breadth—as He says. If so, they may improve 
the breed, as they are generally too long in the Legs & too 
thin a sheep to please Me. Farmer Ham tells Me the best 
Sheep of His County (Somerset) are bred by Mr. Perkins at 
Henley near Croherne (sic). He is a tenant of Ld. Pouletts, 


A Mr. Hallett also has prime Somerset Sheep. 


* * * * 


Tur Kine Dies. 

Among the accustomed ceremonies on such mournful 
occasions, that of sitting up with the Royal Corpse is an 
invariable one. 

The late harsh reduction, of The Good Old King’s Windsor 
Establishment had removed from His Household the Lords 
& Grooms of his Bedchamber, & which Lists were composed 
of His Majesty's own Old & Faithful Servants, and in 
consequence, attendance was now called on, & made up 
from the List of the Lords & Grooms of His Majesty, who 
previously had been attendant only on the Prince Regent, in 
conformity therefore to this Order Officers of this seperate 
Ifousehold & who had never before been called for on Windsor 
Duty, were now summon’d to Windsor Castle, to sit up with 
The Royal Corpse, in alternate releifs day & night until the 
Funeral Ceremony should take place— 

In this manner have I, as Groom of The Bedchamber to 
My beloved Sovereign King George the Third been driven from 
My Post of Honor at His Funeral, by those rough retrench- 


ments which Parliament has not hesitated to decree in the | 


late good Old King’s Household Establishment at Windsor, 
& whereby honorable Appointments were abolished & the 
jong service of His Old & attached Servants, against whom, 
demerits could not be imputed were closed, contrary to 
Justice & fair Proceeding—and hence, our Venerable departed 
King had not the Faithful Servants of His own selected 
Establishment, to attend his remains to the Tomb—but their 
duties were then disgracefully transferr’d to those who 
hitherto had formed a part of the Prince Regents Household 
Establishment at Carlton House, and who had never until 


now done duty in the late King’s Family, or near his Person— 


[Coxncluded.] 
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Letters to 


“AND TO SHEW THY PITY TO ALL 

PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES.” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—For all who will listen: a Message for Forgiveness. 
The Fast of Good Friday is turned into the Feast of Forgive- 
ness. It is for those who are not good that I want this for- 
giveness ; and coals of fire as well: for they are in prison 
and in misery. 

Put yourselves in their place, you good people. Think 
of lives which have had little chance of being good. Think 
of yourselves as having been in prison. Of yourselves coming 
out some morning to find the world against you: to find 
that employers won’t employ you, and that workers won’t 
work with you. I think with such an outlook we would 
all understand how much forgiveness means a little better 
than we do. I might write much of economic reasons why 
these poor friends of mine should have just a chance to 
earn their living honestly, but I would speak as a fool, for 
who wants to hear of economics this sweetly lengthening 
April day ? 

No: on Good Friday I can think of better things: of 
that scene of Salvation on the Green Hill far away: of that 
plea from the Cross: of the lover of our souls as He passes 
on His way. And with Him? Lo: who is this? No 
warrior, prince or prelate, but the soul of a crucified and 
forgiven thief. 

Rush off upon your holidays, all you good people, and 
God bless you. Thousands of you will pass under these 
very walls to southern seas and western hills. Will you 
give a thought to the hundreds these walls shut in? Many 
are little more than chiidren: some not far from the grave. 
On the lintel of every cell the word “ failure’ might be written: 
Calvary seemed a failure too. 

Will you give them just a chance? I ask you to do so in 
His name who pleads forgiveness for us to-day ; for we know 
what we do little better than we did two thousand years 
ago.—I am, Sir, &c., Maricoum MACNAUGHTAN. 

Hon. Treas., The Surrey and London Prisoners’ 

Aid Society, Wandsworth Prison, S.W.18. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
[Zo the Editor of the Sercrator.] 

Sir,—-The letters of Mr. Wm. Brown and Captain Petavel, 
in your issue of the 5th inst., might strike far into the heart 
of the unemployment problem could the public but pluck 
up courage to be interested. Both are standing on very 
old, very irrefragable ground when they urge, the one that 
rationalization ought to be a gain to the community, and the 
other that ‘* technological unemployment ”’ is no law of nature. 
Why could not thirteen million workers, with rationalization, 
keep themselves and four million unemployed as comfortably 
as fifteen millions now contrive to keep themselves and 
two? Or, as has often been asked, turning it the other way 
round, why not employ the whole seventeen millions for 
fewer hours per day? The simple and sad answer is in 
facts. When employers first awoke to the fact that plant 
was available which would give one man the strength of ten, 
at the industrial revolution, they could have employed the 
whole of the men for a tenth of their time. But they 
found themselves compelled, instead, to employ one man 
for the whole of his time and leave the other nine clamouring 
to be that man. 
‘Is there no solution to this except Shavian socialism, 
universal nationalization and compulsory labour for all of 
us for a very few hours a day? Captain Petavel thinks 
there is an alternative, and he has been telling the world so 
for a good many years past. But does he see the difficulties ? 

Draw a ring-fence around some English parish or other. 
Plant therein a full complement of “ technological ” devices 
and set the people to produce with them, as nearly as may 
be, all the necessaries of life, buying with their surplus any- 
thing they happen not to produce. It is extremely simple: 
Any millionaire might do it all ina year by buying a Scottish 


island and drafting the requisite unemployed to it, provided only 


he did not need to think of what is implied in our tradition of 


the Editor 


freedom. He could have his inevitable common store, and ex- 
port enough to keep it stocked with the necessary in the way of 
foreign goods, and also to redeem his capital. After that 
he could enact the whole fairy story, set all his people to use 
all his tools, to stock his store with all the needful things, 
and pay them sufficient daily wages to buy their daily supplies 
from him. But they would not take ‘ payment in kind.” 
They would want money, wages and freedom to spend them 
where they chose. And the moment that freedom is granted, 
the island is up against the competition of England and the 
world. Not a thing they produce, but they are straightway 
liable to find some cleverer maker of it bringing it in cheaper. 
And no amount of moral appeal would prevent the islanders 
spending their money in their own way. If Polish coal came 
up the Welsh valleys tomorrow at a penny less per cwt. 
the very miners’ wives would buy it with their dole. And 
they would feel any denial like the invasion of a moral right. 
Why should they not be as economical as they can? It is 
true that technical improvements can never be ultimate 
social loss. The way to prevent their spelling loss is to get 
users the peace to use them, out of the competition. But 
the rub is how to take them out and yet leave them free indi- 
vidual command of their own money. That, Captain Petavel 
has never told us. 

And yet there is an answer, though I have only space to 
mention it; it is only one removed from Captain Petavel’s 
suggestion of payment in kind. It is a principle which I 
hope will be embodied in anything that is tried, namely, 
payment in a money consisting simply of paper vouchers for 
island goods. Otherwise, I very much fear death by abrasion 
to the experiment, and a still further lowering of the precious 
public courage.—TI am, Sir, &c., J. W. Scorr. 

University College, Cardiff. 


[To the Editor of ihe Specrator.] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Wm. Brown, in the issue of 
April 5th himself makes the “‘ clear statement of the problem ”’ 
for which he asks. To obtain “ clear ideas for its solution ’ 
it is necessary to understand that food producers (including 
the receivers of agricultural rent) are the only true purchasers, 
all other classes being merely sellers to them of products 
other than food, or exchangers between themselves of those 
products. 

If there are more sellers than buyers, the initial problem 
is how to redress the balance, the obvious reply being by 
reducing the number of the former, and increasing the number 
of the latter. To do this requires at first sight that some of 
the “ other classes ’’ should become food-producers, but when 
the over-production of foodstuffs is remembered, it will be 
seen that this remedy would not solve the problem, and that 
therefore there must be something wrong somewhere in the 
present economic system. 

I suggest that the wrong is that we give people abroad, 
who send foodstuffs or goods to us here, the privilege of 
demanding a gold bar from the Bank of England in exchange 
for £1,550 of its notes, by doing which we effectively “* peg ”’ 
the foreign exchanges, preventing them from getting adverse 
to those abroad who wish to sell goods here, and enabling 
the latter when they have done so to take our gold instead of 
our goods, if they find they can buy similar goods abroad 
cheaper for gold than they can here. Until this wrong is 
righted the unemployment problem must get steadily worse.-- 
I am, Sir, &c., Mark B. F. Mason. 

Tudor Cottage, 1 Duppas Hill Terrace, Croydon. 


’ 


THE EDICTS OF GANDHI 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—‘* Your own correspondent” in India, displays a 
very correct appreciation of the “edicts of Gandhi,’ when 
he makes good-natured fun of that misguided enthusiast 
and his saltmaking antics, and describes his childish ideas 
about the boycott of foreign cloths, the repudiation of State 
debts, and the exchange question as matters “of which 
Mr. Gandhi knows no more than he does of Chinese metas 
physics.” 

But I venture from long intimate experience, to point 
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out that your correspondent’s idea that there is amongst 
the Indian masses a strong ‘‘ emotional surge towards Swaraj, 
expressed in the yearning for Independence,” is entirely 


without grounds and could only be held by people who 


only know the more or less educated Indians, who are a quite 
insignificant minority, a small fraction of 1 per cent. of 
the population. Nobody can know the truth of this question 
till he has lived as I have, in intimate relations with the 
coolie, and the ryot, and the small tradesman; speaking 
their language, and possessing their confidence. Every man 
so qualified will know that so far from there being any 
‘** yearning for Independence,”’ the very idea of it is unintelli- 
gible to the Indian illiterate masses, and talk of it simply 
fills them with puzzlement and apprehension of losing the 
security and impartial justice of British rule, which they 
prize highly, because no Indian trusts any other Indian of 
different creed or class or race to do him justice. 

These are the root facts of the situation in India which 
must be realized as indispensable preliminaries to a true 
understanding of the subject of Indian ‘“ yearnings,” 

Your other correspondent Mr. J. D. Jenkins while sound 
enough on the ineptitude of Gandhi’s plan of campaign, 
is surely careless of his logic when he questions the idea 
that the British ‘‘ have done good for the ‘ untouchables,’”’ 
on the grounds of the very bad health record of the Bengalis, 
as reported by the Director of Health of that province. 

The rural unhealthy Bengalis, in the first place, are not 
largely ‘‘ untouchables,” but chiefly Mahomedans who have 
no caste at all, and secondly, even if the health statistics 
are still lamentably bad, there is nothing to show that they 
were not at least as bad before the British came in, while 
there can be no doubt that the roads, railways, canals, and 
steamers introduced by the latter, have done away with the 
famine and pestilence that used to sweep the country frequently 
and, combined with new industries, have enormously impreved 
the prosperity of the country and the standards of living. That 
is what the ‘ British rule has done for the ‘ untouchables,’ ” 
as well as for all the others. The nonsense talked about the 
‘* exploitation ” of the country by the British can be exposed 
in two words, by giving the enormous figures of the gold and 
silver bullion imported yearly into India.—I am, Sir, &c., 

16 Lansdown Road, Bedford. F. R. Baciey. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Sir Francis Younghusband, in his excellent account 
in the Times of the condition to which Mr. Gandhi, 
above all others, has reduced the country, says, inci- 
dentally, towards the end of his letter, ‘hat ‘‘ India is 
poor.” Now, as my old friend, John Pollen, was never tired 
of saying, India, as a country, is very wealthy, though in- 
habited by an excessive proportion of the very poor. 
Mr. Gandhi boldly ascribes this poverty to our ‘ Satanic ”’ 
Government, though I’m sure he knows quite well there are 
many other obvious causes indigenous to the country. Per- 
sonally, I believe that most of the poverty among the agri- 
cultural classes is due to the Hindu Law of Inheritance, 
which brings about the fragmentation of holdings, and also, 
strange as it may seem, to the Hindu doctrine of Reincar- 
nation, which prohibits its devotees from destroying the 
mischievous creatures which are said to consume (and waste) 
“from twenty per cent. to fifty per cent.” of the produce 
of the country, to say nothing of the old worn-out cows which 
are no longer of any use and spend the rest of their lives in 
wandering out to look for pasture (which does not exist) till 
they drop dead from exhaustion or starvation. 

I too, like Sir Francis, have a great respect and liking for 
Mr. Gandhi and his “ charkha,” but he is always unfair to 
the British Government, and never gives them credit for the 
good they have done by “ keeping the peace” and turning 
sandy deserts into rice-fields by gigantic irrigation works, 
which have turned millions of the ryots into comparatively 
wealthy men. 

Everyone who really knows India knows that it has improved 
immensely, in spite of the continued existence of so many of 
the very poor. Even admitting that there may be more 


extreme poverty than in any other country except, I suppose, 
China, the poverty in the South, at any rate, is not so hard 
to bear as in the slums of our great cities. 

But Mr. Gandhi would never look at the other side of the 
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shield ; and though he once (inadvertently, I think) published 
in Young India the very decided opinion of Sir T. Mahdaya 
Rau, the most experienced and gifted Hindu of his (and my) 
time, to the effect that ‘there was no community on the 
face of the earth that suffers less from political evils and more 
from self-inflicted, or self-accepted and _ self-created, and 
therefore, avoidable evils than the Hindu” (Truths About 
India, p. 11, published by the Council of the East India 
Association), he always avoided the subject, and could neyer 
be persuaded to discuss it or even read the book. The late 
Sir Charles Elliott was at the time a member of our Council, 
and his probably quite true statement that 40,000,000 of 
the people (say thirteen per cent.) ‘‘ never have a full meal” 
should be read in connexion with the fact that he was also 
responsible for Truths About India. From time immemorial 
manual labour (the ‘‘ Coolie’’) has never had its fair share of 
the produce of labour: is that the fault of the British ?— 
I am, Sir, &ce., J. B. PENNINGTON. 
Member of the Council of the Kast India Association, 
and Editor of Truths About India. 


THE SLUM PROBLEM 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—May I draw attention to an injustice done by Capt. B, 
S. Townroe to the new Ifousing Bill in his otherwise excellent 
criticism, ‘** The Coming attack on ‘ Slums,’ ” in last week's 
issue of the Spectator ? 

Capt. Townroe remarks that, ‘‘ Some, no doubt, would 
like to see more encouragement given to private enterprise 

. .’ and adds the comment that, “* Little attention is given 
in the Bill to the value of good management by enlightened 
landlords.’ In my view, based on an authoritative inter- 
pretation of certain clauses of the Bill, the best possible 
provision is made to encourage both private enterprise and 
the enlightened landlord. 

In your issue of November 9th of last year you were good 
enough to publish an article from me on ‘*‘ Slum Clearance,” 
in which I stressed, as the outcome of my personal experience, 
the conviction that “if a single scheme of profitable 
reconditioning and unprofitable slum clearance were carried 
out within a large residential area, the whole operation could 
be made profitable.” After showing how this would be 
carried out, I went on to say: ‘ Let large areas of slum 
property, and property approaching the condition of the 
slums, be acquired in the open market by private enterprise. 
-.- It will be found that within each of these areas is much 
property that can be restored and modernised by recon- 
ditioning, whilst the smaller proportion which must be 
demolished can be replaced by dwellings in harmony with 
their environment.” 

The only difficulty in the way of carrying out this scheme 
was the impossibility of acquiring the areas. This is now 
made feasible by the provisions of the Bill. Clauses 4 and 
6 definitely provide for the handing over to private enterprise 
of large areas, whether for clearance or improvement or 
both, which have been acquired, compulsorily or by 
agreement, by the Government. 

I fail to see what better encouragement private enterprise 
could have than the opportunity to prove its claims, and 
display the advantages of enlightened management. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the Local Authorities will be quick 
to avail themselves of their new powers, and call private 
enterprise to their aid in the attack on the “ slum” problems 
—I am, Sir, &c., CraupE M. Leicu. 

16 Hanover Square, W.1. 


FRENCH AND BRITISH AT GENEVA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatorR.] 
Sm,—In his forceful plea for the more sympathetic considera: 
tion of the French point of view in politics, ‘‘ Orion ’’ once 
more contrasts the logical French with the illogical English 
mind. This is a contrast which observers delight to draw, too 
often (it must be admitted) on the English side with a rather 
Podsnappian complacency that makes illogicality almost 4 
ground for boasting. But if the ‘ illogical” Englishman is 
not, as such, necessarily a practical genius, neither is the 
“logical”? Frenchman invariably adequate in thinking out 
the all-round implications of a question. Just as the habit of 
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improvization often means muddle, so the passion for a narrow 
logicality often seems to result in most irrational conclusions, 
and even in inconsistencies. 

So it seems to be in this business about national security. 
In the recent article, which earned deserved commendation 
elsewhere in your issue, Mr. Sisley Huddleston points out—as 
[have not seen it pointed out elsewhere—the root irrationality 
of the French position. In seeking to build up a network of 
sanctions by an accumulation of special treaties and agree- 
ments France is after all relying on the promise of Govern- 
ments, the promise to make war under certain circumstances. 
A promise to make war is to be trusted; a promise not to 
make war is (we gather) worthless. And yet it is much more 
likely that such a solemn undertaking as is given in the 
Kellogg Pact would act as a deterrent to any government 
tempted to break the peace than that an antecedent promise to 
engage in war would induce it to take up arms against the 
weight of its public opinion. 

Nor shall we be wise in taking ‘* Orion's * advice and accept- 
ing with any undue deference the authority of Thomas Hobbes 
as a political guide. Rather than admit the validity of 
Hobbes’ “ logic” we may remember that his whole thought 
was dominated by the all-importance he assigned to fear 
as a motive. ‘‘ Fear and I were born as twins,’ he con- 
fessed. It is the fear-mind that sees (with ‘* Orion’’) in 
Law ‘just practical logic, a wise sort of science,” if we 
mean by Law a system of compulsory sanctions. It is at 
Jeast as rational to think with Mr. Bumble that Law is often 
“ahass”’; not least in its pathetic obsession with the idea of 
deterrence by force, as applied to the community of nations.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Joun W. Harvey. 

Armstrong College, University of Durham. 

[We agree entirely with the point made by Prof. Harvey. 
“Orion,” of course, was only quoting Hobbes to bolster up 
the French ‘* logic,’ which is, as our correspondent shows, 
fundamentally irrational.—liv. Spectator.| 


THE SUPPLY OF ORDINANDS 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—It is, no doubt, possible to obtain clergy by paying for 
their training, but it will probably be found that most people 
who do not require that financial help do not want to be 
ordained, 

The headmaster of a public school told me that most of 
his boys decided before they left school that they did not 
wish to be ordained, and that in most cases their parents 
agreed with them on the subject. That seems likely to 
continue until the facts are faced. But people who know 
the facts have found by experience that when they say what 
they know, they are regarded as having a grievance, and so 
they become reticent. 

If there was to be a real desire to face the facts, arrange- 
ments could be made such that people would be as ready to 
be ordained as to enter other walks in life. 

5 Victoria Street, S.W. OswaLD YOUNGHUSBAND. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND REUNION 
|To the Editor of the SpecTatror.] 

Sir,—I have now received the two issues of the Spectator sub- 
sequent to that of February 15th, in which I wrote on the 
above subject. In each of these I am attacked by two 
gentlemen to whom, with your permission, I will now reply 
as briefly and concisely as possible. 
- (1) To “ Episcopal Presbyterian ” I would merely say that 
he evidently does not understand what ‘ reunion” between 
the Anglican and Orthodox Churches would imply. It does 
not mean for a moment that Anglicans would become 
Orthodox, or Orthodox Anglicans. Nor does it mean that 
our present modes of worship would disappear, and that we 
should substitute some form of ‘** united” service common 
to both. Each Church ‘would retain its own distinctive 
liturgical forms of worship, its own rites, customs, cere- 
monial and so forth. Reunion would simply mean that in 
spirit we became one body instead of two. Anglicans and 
Orthodox would worship side by side in churches of either 
type. The former would be free to make their Communions 
{and even in emergency their confessions) in the one as in 
the other. And conversely. 

(2) To Canon Thompson I would say that neither I nor, 
I imagine, any other Anglican, would dream of denying to 


the Church of Ireland (or to that of the U.S.A.) the title of 
** Catholic,” merely because these Churches still retain the 
name “ Protestant’? as part of their official designation. 
Both alike have retained the historic threefold Ministry, and 
in neither case has there been any breach of continuity at 
any time. 

To the same gentleman, and also to Dr. Sydney Carter 
and to the Rev. R. G. P. Brownrigg, who all challenge my 
interpretation of the passage: ‘ More especially we pray 
for the good estate of the Catholic Church o Loam 
at least quote on my side the one authority from my own 
modest library (I am considerably handicapped here by 
being out of reach of all reference libraries) who deals with 
the Prayer for all Conditions of Men in detail, viz., Evan 
Daniel. In his well-known treatise on the Prayer Book 
(twenty-second edition, page 220) he writes as follows: 
“* That all who profess . . may be led, etc. This 
clause was evidently intended to refer to the Puritans. It is 
applicable to those who, while professing Christianity, have 
departed from the way of truth, or ruptured the unity of 
the Church.” 

(3) Dr. Sydney Carter takes me to task at greater length 
and in more detail. He begins by announcing that my letter 
‘** is a curious mixture of unproved dogmatic assertion,” &c., 
and immediately sets out to justify this rather sweeping onset 
by saying that I vigorously attack the South India Reunion 
Scheme “on the main ground that it would jeopardize the 
catholicity of our Church”! I have reread my original 
letter twice carefully through, and cannot find in it any 
words that would bear out such a statement, unless the 
concluding sentences (emphatically not the ‘ main” portion 
of the letter) could be read as implying this. Anyhow, such 
was not at all my intention. 

Again, as regards the name, “ Protestant,’ Dr. Carter’s 
letter studiously ignores the precise wording of my own, in 
which I spoke of the “ Protestant Churches—in the modern 
connotation of the term at least.’ The qualification must be 
noted, for the word “ Protestant ’’ has tended to change its 
meaning in recent times. In its original sense (whether in 
the aflirmative or in the negative use of the term) staunch 
Churchmen such as King Charles I, Archbishop Laud, and 
many others did not hesitate to apply it to themselves. 
Nowadays, however, the word has come to signify “ anti- 
Catholic” rather than ‘* anti-Roman.” 

Yet again I said: “It is idle to pretend that the Church 
of England is ‘ Protestant’ in the sense that these (the Free 
Churches) are Protestant,’ and once again Dr. Carter care-~ 
fully ignores the qualifying words. Which brings me back 
to my “main” point. Not only have the Protestant Free 
Churches lost the Apostolic Succession, but, in contrast to 
the Church of England, their leaders can scarcely find words 
strong enough to denounce that doctrine. 

Once again, if Dr. Carter, despite the gulf between the 
Free Churches and the Church of England, chooses to accord 
them the name of “ Catholic” (or, for that matter, if it 
pleases him to dub the Church of England “ Protestant”), 
it is scarcely worth while wasting further valuable space in 
your paper, Sir, disputing the point. What Dr. Carter has 
entirely failed to answer is my contention that there is a line 
of deep cleavage between the official teaching of the Church 
of England and that of the Free Churches, and that it is 
consequently more than doubtful if they would ever work 
together in perfect harmony. On the other hand, save as 
regards certain minor and unimportant points, there is little 
or no difference between the teaching of the Church of England 
and that of the Holy Orthodox Church of the East. 

Dr. Sydney Carter may prefer (as he has every possible 
right to prefer) immediate reunion with the Protestant Free 
Churches. But there are others of us who would prefer to 
await quietly the full and final consummation of the very 
cordial entente that exists between ourselves and the most 
venerable and truly Apostolic Church of the East. We may 
demur to the South India Reunion Scheme on other grounds, 
too, but the one with which I am concerned at the moment is 
that it might, and very probably would, postpone indefinitely 
all hope of reunion with the Orthodox Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Istanbul, Turkey. G. F. PoLiarp. 


[This letter has been shortened for reasons of space. 
Ep. Spectator.] 
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STAG HUNTING. 
[To the Editor of the Sreecraror.] 
Sm,—In your issue of 5th inst. Mr. Stephen Coleridge comes 
out into the open when he says—* it is better to exterminate 
them (wild deer) than torture them.” ‘ Torture” is merely 
his exaggerated word for ‘* hunt.” If people really want to 
know whether hunting is torture let them quickly come here; 
to the New Forest, and see for themselves, as hunting goes on 
till May Ist. I have no doubt as to their answer. They will 
find no torture or even cruelty. That deer would be exter- 
minated if they were not hunted I can prove. In this country 
a herd of deer has collected about the Beaulieu estate. If 
hunted they go to sea, and deer and hounds are in danger of 
being carried away by strong currents. Since they cannot 
be hunted, and so there is no compensation for the damage 
they do to crops, the order has gone out that they are to be 
killed off by shooting, and most of them have been shot. 
Were hunting to cease in the New Forest, and on Exmoor, the 
deer there also would be exterminated. Some people seem to 
think they would be kept in a “ reserve”? or something of 
that sort. Have the R.S.P.C.A. moved a finger to create such 
a reserve and so save some of the Beaulieu deer ? Have they 
started a fund to compensate farmers for losses from decr in 
order to save them? And do they even enquire whether any of 
the shot deer escape wounded to die lingering deaths in the 
woods ? I will give one instance of this. On March 3rd this 
year our hounds found a buck who had been shot, and he was 
quickly killed. This poor beast was suffering from a rifle 
bullet that had broken one of his hind legs, the wound was 
septic, and he had probably been in this condition for about 
five weeks. I am not suggesting that this had been done on the 
Beaulieu estate as it was many miles away, but I do contend 
that when deer are shot in a woodland country much suffering 
must ensue, and that if no deerhounds hunt the country and 
find the cripples, the suffering must be increased very much. 
Now, which constitutes ‘* torture,’ hunting for two hours, or 
shooting and leaving the victim wounded for five weeks ? The 
Jast two days our hounds have been out they have not killed 
a deer, so it can be said that the deer has a ‘*‘ reasonable chance 
of escape.” Surely he would prefer this to extermination ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., J.C. DARLING, Major. 
Aldermoor, Lyndhurst, Hants. 


RUSKIN’S ADVICE TO CHESTERFIELD 
[To the Editor of the Svecrator.] 
Sim,—Does the enclosed Ruskin letter find a place in any 
of the volumes of collected correspondence ? It was read at 
a distribution of prizes to the Art Classes at Chesterfield 
(Lord Edward Cavendish presiding) in answer to one asking 
Ruskin to deliver a lecture there !! 

It may, of course, be a well-known letter; but as I met 
with it as a local newspaper-cutting, it occurs to me that 
it may have escaped more than local notice. It is certainly 
splenetic—amounting almost to uncourteousness—but winds 
up with some undoubtedly good advice.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

19 Russell Square, W.C.1. Gro. VERNON, 


‘Harlesden, London, Friday. 

My dear Sir,—-Your letter reaches me here. I have just returned 
from Venice, where I have ruminated in the pasturages of the home 
of art; the loveliest and holiest of lovely and holy cities, where the 
very stones cry out, eloquent in the clegancies of iambics. I could 
not if I would go to Chesterfield, and I much doubt whether I would 
go if I could. I do not hire myself out—after the fashion of a 
brainless, long-tongued puppet—for filthy ducats. You, and those 
who told you to write me, want me, I presume, to come that you 
may make money for your art class; and if I should get you much 
money you will then tolerate some good advice from me. _No, IL 
will not come. 

I have heard of Chesterfield. Hath it not a steeple-abomination, 
and is it not the home—if not the cradle—of that arch-abomination- 
creator, Stephenson ? To him are we indebted for the screeching 
and howling and shrieking fiends fit only for a Pandemonium called 
locomotives that disfigure the loveliest spots of God’s own land. 

I will not come to Chesterfield. Tell your students that art is a 
holy luxury, and they must pay for it. Tell them to study, to 
ponder, and to work with a single thought for perfection, observing, 
Joving and strict obedience to the monitions of their teacher. Let 
them learn to do things rightly and humbly, and then by the con- 
viction that they can never do them as well as they have been done 
by others, they. may be profited. 


My good young people, this is pre-eminently the foolishest—yes, 
quite the foolishest—notion that you can get into your empty little 
rge-shells of heads; that you can be a Titian, or a Raphael, or a 
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Phidias; or that you can write like Seneca. But because you 
cannot be gréat, that is.no reason why you should not aspire 

greatness. In joy, humility, and humbleness, work together. Qpj 
don’t study. art because it will -pay, and do not ask for payment 
because you study art. Art will make you all wiser and happier 
and is worth paying for. If you are in debt—as I suppose you are. 
or why pester me ?—pay off your debts yourselves.’ If you writs 
to me only that you may get money you are on the foolishest of al] 
errands. Wisdom is more precious than rubies, and is offered to 
you as a blessing in herself. She is the reward of industry, kindness 
and modesty. She is the prize of prizes, the strength of your lifg 
now, and an earnest of the life that is to come. This advice ig 
better than money, and I give it to you gratis. Ponder it, and profit 
by it.—Ever Faithfully Yours, JOHN Rvsxty,” ~ 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A LIFE OF GENERAL BURGOYNE. 


I am engaged in writing a life of Lieutenant-General ile 
Hon. John Burgoyne of Saratoga. The MSS. which deal 
with his military career are to be found in the Public Recor 
Office, and copies of some of his letters are in the MSS. Depart- 
ment of the British Museum. But General Burgoyne made go 
great a stir in the social, political and literary life of his day 
that these records cannot be all. I venture to ask your cour. 
tesy, in order to assure you and your readers that for an 
information sent me I shall be deeply grateful.—W. Jarnoip 
Brown, Doone, Henry Drive, Leigh-on-Sea. 


GARDENS FoR SLUM CHILDREN. 

I have the offer of a Vicarage Garden to make small garden 
plots for children ; it will make about one hundred, and I have 
well over a hundred applicants waiting for them, but I have no 
funds for the preliminary outlay. Kind friends have offered 
plants and seeds. Would any of your readers help with gifts 
of secondhand children’s gardening tools, watering cans, 
wheelbarrows, etc., or donations in cash? ‘Twenty pounds 
would set us up. All gifts should be addressed to Miss E.-F, 
MonckKTON, The Oxford House, Bethnal Green, London, E. 2, 


[We make a point of recording the Public Meeting held by the 
National Society for Lunacy Law Reform at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, on April 10th. Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck 
was in the chair. There was strong criticism of the Mental Treat- 
meht Bill, now before the House of Commons, on the grounds 
that it fails to apply the chief recommendations of the last Royal 
Commission, particularly with regard to the methods of certification. 
The present Bill, it was alleged, brings under Lunacy Administration 
one class of patient detainable for long periods without any 
judicial safeguard. Among the speakers were Sir Douglas Newton, 
4.B.E., M.P., Mr. Fred Gould, M.P.; Dr. Riscca Russell.] 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘“ Specrator,’ Apri 17TH, 1830. 
Mr. Owen’s Lecture. 

On Monday, Mr. Owen delivered the first of his lectures on “ the 
science of society,” to a very crowded meeting in the City of London 
‘Tavern. His object he stated to be, to prove, Ist, that the present 
national distress is not to be ascribed to any of the causes to which 
it has been said to be owing by the various speakers in Parliament ; 
2dly, that all the remedies hitherto proposed are inadequate; 
3dly, that the distress has only one cause; 4thly, that that causo 
may be removed by an union of the Government and people of 
Britain ; and 5thly, that the distress may be removed before another 
year. Excess of population was not, the lecturer contended, in any 
degree the cause of our suffering—nor over-production—nor over: 
taxation—nor free-trade—nor Parliamentary corruption. ‘The 
true cause could only be ascertained by means of the science of society. 
By means of that science alone can we hope to attain an unchanging 
standard of value, and a sound. currency,—a currency which, as 
labour is the only standard of valuc, shall consist of national bank- 
notes of time—of days and hours, instead of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. The system of competition, Mr. Owen proceeded. to state, 
roust now give way to the principle of co-operation. In fact, the 
old machinery of society is worn out, and an entire new combination 
of machinery is become absolutely necessary, to permit the improve- 
ment of modern times to be applied to the benefit of the human 
race. Modern extension of mechanic power, and other improve- 
ments, have rendered manual labour of little commercial value. 

. Proors OF SHREWDNESS. 

A trial to set aside a will occupied Mr. Justice Bosanquet and a 
Jury, at Taunton, three days last week. The case was that of an 
old gentleman, who having been, or conceiving himself to have been, 
ill-used by his relations, bequeathed his property to a servant who 
had recommended herself by her assiduities to the fancy of the vale- 
tudinarian. Amongst the witnesses as to the state of the testator’s 
understanding, was a clergyman, who declared the testator to have 
been, in his opinion, a shrewd man. Mr. Serjeant Wilde—* Give 
us an instance of his shrewdness.” The witness, after having con- 
sidered some time, said, when he used to take medicine he showed 
symptoms of disliking it. ‘* Did you ever see a child take physic 
without making a wry face ? ’’—‘' I can’t say that I have.” ‘ Per- 
haps you can give us another instance of his shrewdness ?”” ‘‘ When 
I spoke of his sister, who had passed me as if she was offended, he 
said, ‘Damme, Damme.’” Finally the Jury found the testator 
competent to make a will. 
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Some Books 


The Sketch Book of the Lady Sei Shinagon, translated from 
the Japanese by Nobuko Kobayashi, with an introduction by 
Mrs. Adams Beck, is a small volume in ** The Wisdom of the 
Fast * series (Murray, 3s. 6d.) which merits a longer review 
than we can give it here, for it depicts with cxtraordinary 
vividness the life of a lady-in-waiting to the Empress of Japan 
in the Heian period of about the year 1000 a.p. ‘* What 
would we not give for such a picture of a Saxon Court in 
England ! *’—writes Mrs. Adams Beck. Sei Shonagon * has 
the cold, brilliant sparkle of a diamond whose sole use is 
adornment, and adornment achieved at much cost to others.” 
She is an artist in words, and excels in the understanding of 
ceremonies and traditions, dress and manners: she is amoral, 
hard-hearted, worldly, yet passionately devoted to the beauty 
of the world, whether that beauty be moonlight on snow, 
dew on grass, temple chanting, the dress of her lovers, or the 
clear triumphant note of the cuckoo sheltering in a blossoming 
deutzia.... ‘* One waits and waits and suddenly a beautiful 
cry comes through the night. Lovely! It gives one the true 
heart-longing. But everything that sings at night is charming 
—except a baby,” writes the lady Sei Shonagon, leader of 
Japan’s bright young people nine hundred years ago. In 
her slightly cynical but wholly exquisite prose she will live 
again in many hearts and minds. 
* * * * 

Mr. William Bell's Rip Van Scotland (Palmer. 2s. 6d.) is, 
as its title implies, a stinging challenge to Scotland (which 
the author in derisively subtle irony calls Scotlandshire) to 
wake up. To wake up to its rapid anglicization, to the 
existence of its hideous slums, to an unemployment roll 50 
per cent. greater than in England, to the decay of its very 
Janguage. Mr. Bell deplores the decline of a real national 
sentiment in Seotland; the alcoholic kind that leaps to 
light at Burns banquets and insists that ‘* freedom an’ whisky 
gang thegither”’ is a thewless bastard. The remedy is the 
restoration to Scotland of complete self-government, under 
which condition alone can any people fully express its 
national genius. The Scot can run the Empire. Why 
does he not try to run his own country ? But before he 
does try and if Scottish Home Rule is to be of any avail, 
Mr. Bell, in a long excursus on the abject dependence of 
politics on high finance, strongly urges the adoption of the 
Douglas theorem, that the power of credit-control must be 
taken out of the hands of private individuals or corporations 
who use it for personal profit. 

* cS * 1% 

Mr. I’. J. Harvey Darton’s edition of The Surprising Adven- 
tures of Baron Miinchausen (Navarre Society, 12s. 6d.) reminds 
us that there once existed an actual man called Karl Friedrich 
Hieronymus, Baron von Miinchausen. This worthy was a 
German mercenary soldier and served during the cighteenth 
century for the Russians against the Turks. His campaigning 
and other experiences, which he was fond of relating but 
prudently refrained from committing to paper, gave him a 
reputation as a bit of a liar, and this reputation fired Rudolf 
Erich Raspe, a German who had to leave his country for his 
country’s good—something of a man of letters and a savant 
and a very great. deal of a rogue—-to write in English a series 
of tall stories by way of a skit on the real Baron’s real expe- 
riences. Raspe’s work first appeared in 1785, and was con- 
tinued by unknown hack writers and enlarged to the form in 
which we now know the epic. Make-believe can still amuse, 
and for the right mood there is still a tickle in this gorgeous 
liar’s yarns—of the greyhound who ran off her legs and 
shortened herself down into a useful terrier (Marryat puts a 
modification of this yarn in the mouth of his own prize-liar, 
Captain Kearney); or of the six brace of live partridges 
found in a captured shark’s stomach, one of which was sitting 
on four eggs, while three others continued to lay throughout 
the voyage and supplied the ship with game. A reproduction 
in this volume of the original illustrations adds greatly to its 
attraction. 

* * * % 

The ‘Emden,’ which ranged the seas for three months, 
cluding all efforts at capture, is probably the greatest privateer 
in history; and her commander, Captain von Miiller, is 


of the Week 


worthy to rank with our own naval heroes. In The Ayesha, a 
Great Adventure (Philip Alan 7s. 6d.) Mr. Lockhart, already 
well known for his narratives of the sea, outlines the career of 
the famous German cruiser as an introduction to the almost 
more remarkable story of Lieutenant von Miicke’s landing 
party of forty-nine individuals, who were sent ashore at 
Cocos Keeling Island to wreck the cable and wireless stations 
there. While engaged in this destruction they heard the 
*‘Emden’s’ syren calling them back instantly ; but before 
they could reach their ship she had steamed out at full speed 
to meet the ‘ Sydney.’ After the ‘ kmden’ was shot to pieces 
and stranded on North Keeling Island, the ‘ Sydney’ returned 
to the cable station, but found that the German landing 
party had disappeared in a leaky old schooner, the ‘ Ayesha.’ 
How these brave and resourceful men found their way up the 
Red Sea, and so through Turkey to their native land is one of 
the most thrilling sea stories of the War, 
4% %* co aS 
If a double-page review were wasted on Mr. Donald Barr 
Chidsey’s Marlborough (Murray, 15s.), it would hardly be 
enough to set forth the errors of fact with which the book 
fairly bristles. Perhaps Mr. Chidsey’s two crowning glories 
are the statements that “the father of James the Second’s 
first wife’? went in tears to the King in 1688, though the 
farl of Clarendon was dead fourteen years before, and that 
James V of Scotland married his own mother. Mr. Chidsey, 
who is an American journalist and has been a contributor 
to * the old Smart Set magazine,” is described by his publishers 
as possessing a ‘* profound knowledge of his subject.” The 
value of his historical knowledge and judgment may be 
partially estimated hy his declaration that Charles IL was 
‘**a great king,” and by his description of the statuesquely 
beautiful Claverhouse as **a peppery little fellow adoringly 
-alled ‘ Bonnie Dundee.” As to style, two or three of the 
author’s chapter headings, like ‘* Languors of Love,” ‘** Whis- 
pers Whispers,” and ‘* Buttered Side Up,” may indicate the 
method which the author selects for the treatment of his hero, 
who appears variously as ‘ Jack Churchill,” ‘* Colonel Jack,” 
* Our Jack,” and once as ** Baron of Churchill,”’ while his eldest- 
born son is alluded to as ** Jack jr.” For the rest, Mr. Chidsey 
admits that Marlborough, incomparable soldier as he was, was 
mean, dishonest, 2 traitorous double-dealer and a_ snob, 
but adds that it is ‘“‘ preposterous to judge him by modern 
standards.” We cordially agree with Mr. Chidsey’s own 
estimate of his book that it is “a parasite’s job, resting on the 
labor of other men, worthier students,” and are only sorry 
that he has not paid more attention to the facts with which 
those others could have provided him. But it is, however, 
fair to say that the book has a certain smartness about it, 
as indeed is to be expected from a practised journalist. 
ok cd * * 
(‘* More Books of the Week” and ‘ General Knowledge Come 
petition” will be found on pages 676 and 681.) 


The Competition 


Tu Editor of the Spectator offers a prize of £5 5s. for the 
best County Story. Stories must not exceed two hundred 
words in length. The Editor reserves the right to publish 
any story-entered for the competition. He cannot return 
contributions or enter into. any. correspondence on the 
subject. Entries for this competition must be received by 
the Spectator before Friday, April 25th. 

The reason for this competition is that the Editor believes 
that there is a vast number of stories which illustrate, mostly 
in humorous form, the characteristics of the various English, 
Scottish, Welsh and Irish Counties. 

In order to make the matter quite clear we append a 
specimen story :— : 

An East ANGLIAN Srory. 

A labourer was paying a visit of condolence to a woman who had 
recently lost her husband. The widow explained that every night 
since the death of her husband she had seen him appear at her 
bedside. She proceeded: ‘‘ He keep all on a lookin’ at me and 


_strokin’ my ould face with his little ould hand. That fare to make 


me feel wonnerful an’ queer!’ The visitor exclaimed, ** Well, 
that’s a rum ’un! Ain’t that a masterpiece ? I wonner whatever 
that do mean ?”? Whereupon the widow replied, ** I reckon that’s 
a goin’ to rain.” 
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Easter Morning 


Who Moved the Stone? By Frank Morison. (Faber and Faker. 
7s. 6d.) 


MovErN theology is tending more and more to return to 
the emphasis placed by primitive Christianity on the Resur- 
rection, as the outstanding witness to the claims and the 
uniqueness of Christ. It is realized that the doctrine of the 
Incarnation requires a metaphysical background if it is to 
be harmonized with the contemporary view of the world, 
and the actual circumstances of the Birth itself must be 
received by faith and cannot be historically demonstrated. 
But the events which followed the Crucifixion come before 
us as concrete historic facts ; which had a prompt effect upon 
contemporary life, and are far better attested than many 
of those incidents of the past which we accept without question 
as true. On the certitude of the resurrection and all it guaran- 
teed the Church was founded. Because of it St. Paul was 
converted. It is the historic point of departure of the Christian 
world. What, then, really happened between dark and dawn 
on the first Easter Day? <A hallucination? A deliberate 
deception? An event outside the normal experience of men? 

Mr. Morison, who has given us a vivid, arresting, almost 
exciting study of this ancient problem, approached it expecting 
to get a naturalistic explanation. The book he has written 
is a book he did not mean to write. As he proceeded with it, 
the strangeness of the story, of all the events leading up to 
the Passion, more and more possessed his mind ; all minimizing 
solutions of the mystery more and more showed their hollow- 
ness; the “ straightforward and objective character of the 
Marcan story ’’ became more and more difficult to explain 
away. Moreover, the historic situation before and at the time 
of St. Paul’s conversion requires in the Apostles, who were 
in a position to know the facts, an absolute belief in the 
reality of the empty tomb; and this belief must have been 
known and widely discussed in Jerusalem. Yet it was never 
apparently disproved. If this were not so, ‘ we should have 
the really ironical situation that throughout the period 
when the disciples were gaining converts daily, at a prodigious 
rate, the conclusive disproof of their main contention lay 
within two thousand yards of the scene of the controversy, 
and in the very tomb where everybody knew it had been placed 
on the afternoon of the Crucifixion . . . the condition of the 
grave itself would become the final arbiter in this matter. 
Either it contained the remains of Jesus, or it did not.” St. 
Paul, a person of keen intelligence, present in Jerusalem during 
the beginnings of the Church and an agent of the Great 
Persecution, must have known and investigated these facts. 


His Epistles are sufficient evidence of the conclusion he 
reached. 

What then happened ? Who was it that moved the great 
stone that sealed the tomb ? On this point the Marcan record 
is silent. ‘An impenetrable curtain descends abruptly 
at the conclusion of the burial on Friday afternoon and does 
not rise again until dawn on Sunday, when the stone has already 
been removed.” But there is a strange phrase in the surviving 
fragment of the ancient Gospel of the Hebrews which describes 
the risen Jesus, before His appearance to James, as giving “ the 
linen cloth to the servant of the priest.” Was this servant 
one of the temple attendants, who formed the guard before 
the tomb ? Was he perhaps that Malchus the healing of whose 
ear was the last miracle of mercy, and who now became the 
first witness of the risen life? Are we to think that “ as dawn 
approached in that quiet garden, something happened, which 
caused one of the watchers hurriedly to awake his companions 
and to proceed to a closer inspection of the tomb”? Did 
the guards roll back the stone, to assure themselves that their 
companion was mistaken and the body was safely within; 
and as dawn broke, did they return in haste and fear to 
Jerusalem, declaring that something was wrong with the 
Nazarene’s tomb? If this reconstruction—or something like 
it—holds water, then much else in the narrative slips into 
place: the state of the tomb when the women came to it in 
the early morning, the young man in a white garment, who 
even at that hour had preceded them and from whom they 
fled in terror whilst he called after them, ‘‘ He is risen! He 
is not here!’ This young man-—in the earliest records, a 
purely human figure—Mr. Morison is inclined to identify 
with the nameless disciple who had followed Christ to Gethse- 
mane, and heard Him utter the mysterious words, ‘ After 
I am raised up, I will go before you into Galilee.” When 
the first rumours of strange happenings were spread through 
the city by the returning guard, ‘* who shall describe with 
what haste he would seize whatever clothing was near at hand, 
and rushing forth, run, as only an intensely moved and 
excited man could run, to the Garden of the Resurrection ?” 

These suggestions are in their nature unprovable ; but no 
one who reads this book with attention will feel that they are 
to be lightly dismissed. Even if it be only considered as a 
brilliant exercise of the historic imagination, Mr. Morison’s 
work is of absorbing interest ; but beyond this, it has a 
claim to be considered as a serious attempt towards solving 
one of the deepest mysteries alike of history and of faith. 

EvetyN UNDERHILL. 


D. H. Lawrence: the Artist 


D.H.Lawrence. A First Study. By Stephen Potter. (Cape. 5s.) 


Tuis book was written before Lawrence died. It is therefore 
no catchpenny piece of graveside opportunism. Nevertheless 
it is roughly, perhaps scrappily, put together, as though the 
author realizes the vastness and complexity of his subject, 
is bewildered by it, and despairs of embracing it. His 
tentativeness proves how sensitive he is, and the total effect 
of his study is to give a true picture of Lawrence. We see 
the poet living, passioning, in all the depth of his angry, 
ascetic revolt, and all the exaltation of his religious ecstasy, 
with its lifting up of love in a sort of riotous, gay purity. 
Yes, this is a remarkable study, vigorous in its searching after 
the just, proportionate estimate of a genius whom it is 
impossible to accept without a certain amount of antagonism ; 
yet in this analysis never losing sight of nor dispelling the sense 
of a profound awe that creeps out and soaks into the reader's 
mind, until he has to acquiesce in the claim that 

“To me and to many thousands Lawrence is the great living 
writer of this generation, who has had the power, in a sense which 
separates him from ‘all his contemporaries, to create a world.” 

Many people may disagree with this to-day. I, for one, am 
ready to accept it. In all the agor~ of this modern life, with 
the harsh noise of it, destroying thought, and faith, and the 
sweet lingering enjoyment of solitude and all its timeless love, 
I find myself turning to Lawrence again and again with a 
sense of companionship ; saying that here is one who knows 
this modern danger, this crash of belicfs, this sudden loss 





of enthusiasm ; one who is fighting to find the meaning of 
it, and to locate the something permanent that it cannot 
destroy. 

The something that Lawrence has found is a very clean 
and beautiful thing, a new relationship between men and 
women and their environment of substance and ghost: a 
bond of independent passion, a truth-giving and _ taking, 
a bantering, tonic marriage from which the commerce, the 
fear, the clinging, and the furtive physical degradation are 
expelled. And yet, as Mr. Potter says :— 

‘For every one person who reads Lawrence's book there are ten 
who understand that what he writes has generally something to 
do with sex, that he speaks often of the wnconscious, that he uses 
the word dark as often as Dante uses the word light, and that he 
believes in the importance of savages, animals, and the Holy Ghost.” 
It is sufficient to advise these people to read him with a 
little less prejudice, and without wilful misconception. He 
is a big territory, full of contradictions ; hills, valleys, fens 
and swamps, and glorious flowers, and nights of stars and 
perfumes. But whatever part of him you explore with horror 
or with rapture, you will find always there the luminary of 
expression, the sun and moon of his artistry, to show the 
way, to reveal to you in a thousand aspects and even fantasies 
the variety of his personality and the genius infusing it. 

Mr. Potter is instructive in his remarks about Lawrence 
and the use of the word dark. He says later that 


**'To become familiar with the work of any creative artists is to 
become increasingly aware that some new impression is gradually 
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forming in us : something like a new taste or a new smell—some- 
thing which we imagine could be summed up in one word, if only 
it could be got at. It is something new done to the world, as Homer, 
for instance, simplifies it, or Dostoievsky intensifies it.” 

He then goes on to discover that the Lawrence symbol has 
something to do with movement, with flow beneath the shape. 
I think we might add to this the word torsion, to give one 
the sense of struggle and submerged strain that is incessant 
inthe poet’s work. 

This torsion, this feeling and struggle as it were with the 
muscles of the mind, is the ground-rhythm of Lawrence’s 
artistry. It is more insistent than all his rationalizing, and 
he is aware of it, demanding that the critic shall come to him 
in sympathy with that rhythm. He says :— 

“ A critic must be able to feel the impact of a work of art in all 
its complexity and force. To do so, he must be a man of force and 
complexity himself, which few critics are. A man with a paltry, 
impudent nature will never write anything but paltry, impudent 
criticism. And a man who is emotionally educated is rare as 
a phoenix.” 

He was one of those rare ones, labouring in a constant 
agony of exploration to discover the minutest shades of 
emotional relationship between one human and _ another. 
No writer has such a genius for creating the almost visible 
presence of that tension. And the vividness is due to the 
fact that everything he presents is itself a nucleus of violent 
activity. His stones throb; his mountains dissolve. If 
he is sitting quiet beneath a tree he has to “listen for their 
silence . . . it almost seems I can hear the slow powerful 
sap drumming in their trunks . . . the powerful sap- 
scented blood roaring up the great columns.” If that is the 
dynamic poetry which he creates from inanimate life, imagine 
the foree which rends him when he is concerned with men 
and women. But if you read his love-poems, or such passages 
as the death of his mother in Sons and Lovers, or the scene 
of an old, sun-faded peasant woman knitting in an Italian 
churchyard (from Twilight in Italy), you will see with what 
inspired energy he controls the storm. 

So great is that energy, that even with his work completed 
he had to drive on. He began to try to explain it, and 
became fevered and angry in the attempt. He was further 
betrayed by a sick man’s anxiety lest the world should not 
realize that his achievement was in the forefront of modern 
philosophy, a living example of its theories about reality, 
actuality, and the apparent; reality being the dance, the 
movement and relationship of phenomena round the throne 
of Essential Will, or Nouwmenon. He should not have tried 
to explain his world in philosophic terms. By creating it 
his philosophy was implicit, and therefore he had already 
surpassed the philosopher, superior to him as the builder of 
a cathedral is to the guide who shows visitors round it. He 
hugged his angers and arguments round him like clouds, 
only to let them fall when his austere genius rose in lunar 
purity. Let me quote aptly a poem to serve as a parable :— 

“And who has seen the moon who has not seen 

Her rise from out the chamber of the deep, 

Flushed and grand and naked, as from the chamber 
Of finished bridegroom, seen her rise and throw 
Confession of delight upon the wave, 

Littering the waves with her own superscription 

Of bliss, till all her lambent beauty shakes towards us 
Spread out and known at last, and we are sure 

That beauty is a thing beyond the grave, 

That perfect, bright experience never falls 

To nothingness, and time will dim the moon 


Sooner than our full consummation here 
In this odd life will tarnish or pass away.” 


RicuarpD Ciurcws. 


Lambeth and Unity 


Report of the Committee Appointed to Consider the Findings 
of the Lausanne Conference. (Church Assembly Press and 
Publications Board. 3s.) 

The Call for Christian Unity. 

Lausanne, Lambeth and South India. 
D.D. (Longmans. 2s. 6d.) 

Before We Meet. By Neville S. Talbot, D.D. (Longmans. 2s.) 

The Church of England and the Church of Christ. By 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, D.D. (Longmans. 5s.) 

Christian Reunion in Ecumenical Light. By Francis J. Hall, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d.) 


TuE Bishops of the Anglican Communion who will assemble 
at Lambeth next July will come conscious that a great 
responsibility rests upon their shoulders. The gathering is 


(Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
By N. P. Williams, 


not in the technical sense a synod; that is to say, the 
conference has no power to lay down laws for the widespread 
religious community that looks to Canterbury as its centre. 
Such procedure would be contrary to the English genius. 
The Lambeth Conference is what its name implies—an 
assembly of leaders who have come together to take counsel. 
In this it finds a close parallel in the Imperial Conference. 
But in the English-speaking world the carefully considered 
opinion of men of importance carries more weight than 
many laws. There is no doubt that the statements issued 
by previous conferences have carried great and growing 
weight. 

The increased interest in Christian reunion is a widespread 
phenomenon. Its urgency springs from the recognition— 
not confined to any one church—that the battle for the faith 
is so serious that scattered forces spell disaster. But it 
would probably not be an exaggeration to say that the 
decennial gatherings at Lambeth have given a greater impetus 
to a world movement than any other meetings or assemblies. 
The special importance that attaches to them is that here and 
here alone the spectacle is presented of a Church, with a foot 
in every continent, that openly claims fellowship with 
Catholics and with Protestants. More and more, as the 
years have passed, has the Anglican Church seen that here 
lay its special call. More and more have the other Christian 
bodies borne witness to their appreciation of this call. This 
latter point became abundantly clear when representatives 
of every important Christian church, except the Roman 
Catholic, met at Lausanne in 1927. The findings of the 
Lausanne Conference will form one of the most important 
elements that the Bishops will have to consider, when they 
decide what forward step is possible. Abundance of good 
advice to the Bishops has poured from the Press. But the 
report of the Committee appointed by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York to consider the results of Lausanne 
stands in a class apart. Anyone who wishes to make himself 
conversant with the dominant issues, the root difficulties, 
and the wide possibilities, should spend three shillings on 
this closely packed little volume, which consists of a report 
of the Committee and a number of separate memoranda 
written by individual writers on different aspects of the 
problem of unity. 

The upshot of the report is significant and encouraging. 
The Bishops will be able to start their strenuous wecks of 
discussion confident that there is an astonishing amount of 
agreement among all non-Roman Christian churches on the 
essentials of the faith. On questions of order they can take 
courage from the fact that their previous utterances have 
exercised a profound influence. The report draws attention 
to the fact that the word church is used in different and, 
indeed, conflicting, ways. There is, for example, the great 
question whether Christ did, in fact, found one visible and 
recognizable society, membership in which was intended to 
be inseparable from membership in Christ. But a careful 
study of the whole situation reveals how great has been the 
development of the conviction that organic unity is what 
Christendom needs. To some, such as Dr. N. P. Williams, 
this conviction rests upon the revealed mind of Christ. To 
others, such as those who have contributed to the volume 
The Call for Christian Unity, it springs more from a contem- 
plation of the needs of the mission field and, indeed, of the 
world-wide conflict between Christianity and_ secularism. 
But the evidence of all these books on the main question is 
clear and decided, whether written from the Evangelical 
or Catholic side—throughout the main body of the clergy 
organic unity is becoming an axiom of thought. So much 
is this the case that there is some danger of forgetting how 
new this development is; great danger, indeed, of over- 
looking the fact that a large number of the laity have by no 
means reached this point. The Bishops, who are responsible 
men, cannot but be aware of this difficulty. It would be a 
good thing if those who are now urging speedy action on the 
united episcopate would divert some of their energy to a 
campaign of education among the rank and file of the churches. 
Mr. Guy Rogers makes a suggestion that will alarm everyone 
who wishes unity to be real and permanent. ‘A few leading 
laymen could carry a diocesan conference with them. A 
reunion group could by virtue of the inherent spiritual power 
of its cause even dominate the Church Assembly.” That_is 
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not the way Scottish or Methodist unity was brought 
about. 

There is one part of the Church where it is not true that the 
leaders are ahead of the rank and file, and that is in South 
India. A study of all the books referred to at the head of this 
article will show how remarkably this scheme does fit in at 
once with the growing demand for organic unity and with the 
development of the Anglican position as the “ Bridge 
Church.” What proves it most clearly is that those, like 
Dr. N. P. Williams and Dr. F. J. Hall, who are dissatisfied 
with it can only urge against it requirements which go much 
beyond the bases of the Lambeth Quadrilateral. It is an 
odd spectacle. The urge to organic unity has come because 
the High Church conception of the Visible Church has per- 
meated almost all religious bodies during the last fifty years. 
Acquiescence in what may be called amiable sectarianism 
is increasingly seen to be inadequate either to the charter of 
Christianity or to the world situation. Among those who 
cling to it are a school of Anglo-Catholics and the Baptists. 
But anyone who wishes to understand the kind of temper that 
is likely to dominate the conference will gather it most 
precisely from the Bishop of Pretoria’s little book— 
fundamentally churchly, strongly episcopalian, yet quite 
incapable of overlooking or failing to appreciate the great 
spiritual fact of Protestantism. Dr. Rawlinson’s lectures 
are much more than advice to the Bishops. In fact, that is 
not his purpose at all. Save for one or two slips, they are the 
best statement of the most influential Anglican outlook that 
has appeared for a long time. This is a book of permanent 
value, and one that the laity should know, 


Clemenceau Speaks 


Grandeur and Misery of Victory. 
(Harrap. 21s.) 


‘In him,” says Clemenceau of Foch, “ there were the elements 
of a chief and even of a hero. He lacked only those elements that 
raise man above personal and accidental consideration. We pulled 
in the same collar, and glad would I be to add with the same heart, 
if I was not contradicted by the facts themselves. Above all, I owe 
him a grudge for not having allowed me to end my days in the 
modest self-respect in which I had set my chief inward bliss. And 
now that I have made my reply, I find myself asking whether 
I should not have done better to remain present, but mute, even 
as thou, Unknown Warrior, made greater by silence. What can 
it matter to-day that Foch or I one day said this, did that ? Things 
for discussing by idlers, staring from a window in quest of passing 
shows.” 


By George Clemenceau. 


In this passage Clemenceau sums up much of his book and 
something of his own personality. He is by turns generous 
and petty, clear-sighted and nebulously romantic, coldly 
critical of men and motives, yet poetic over the repayment 
of France's War debts. 

It is not easy for another race to understand such a men- 
tality. But just as Mr. Gandhi represents half India, so 
Clemenceau spoke for half France in his passionate pleading 
to America with regard to cancellation and guarantees for 
material security. It is not for us here to criticize these pleas, 
but to try to understand them. A new generation may see 
things differently, or it may not ; the fact remains that a man 
who had been Mayor of Montmartre when the Prussians were 
in Paris, and Prime Minister of France during the bloodiest 
year of the Great War, wrote and thought as set forth here, 
and represented France in those thoughts and writings. 

With all his faults, how brave and brilliant he is in this 
book of his nonage! ‘The world would have been poorer 
without his spirit, and France perhaps lost. Almost with his 
last breath he ean still write nobly of noble things, and with a 
boyish zest of the lesser—of those conclaves in which the con- 
fusion of personal and national intrigue obscured the spirit of 
the Unknown Soldier, who had asked nothing for himself, and 
had given all. 

In this mood Clemenceau describes the Peace Conference as 
a ‘“ nosegay of minds in flower ’’ surrounded by ‘‘ whole con- 
stellations of faces for consultation, that lit up and died down 
at the questions of those who had brought them there to 
endow them with omniscience.” He tells of ‘ the spates of 
ink to which M. Poincaré is addicted,” of the ‘‘ strains of the 
Geneva guitar ’’ which France so unfortunately distrusts, of 
‘'M. Venizelos, the veritable son of Ulysses and Calypso, 


em 
————, 


imbued as was meet and proper with ancient Hellenic guile” 
of Mr. Wellington Koo, “like a young Chinese cat, absorbed 
in the pleasure of patting and pawing a mouse, even if it was 
reserved for the Japanese,” of A. J. Balfour, ‘‘ most courteous 
of adamantine men,” of Bonar Law, “ the prince of balance, 
who would have been a first-class Frenchman had he not beep 
wholly British,” of Lord Cecil, ‘* with a smile like a Chinese 
dragon to express a stubborn mind, banged, bolted and barred 
against argument,” and of Mr. Lloyd George, ‘ fresh ang 
pink, coming forward with a bright, two-fisted smile.” Colone| 
House he calls ‘“‘ a super-civilized person escaped from the 
wilds of Texas,’’ but adds that he is “‘ one of the best types 
of true American,” and that ‘“ were it only for picking out 
this good auxiliary, Mr. Wilson would deserve the gratitude 
of the friends of humanity.” 

President Wilson himself is gently handled by the “ Tiger.” 
Always before his eyes was the idea of a peace founded upon 
right (Clemenceau would claim the same for himself), and he 
was “the inspired prophet of a noble ideological venture, to 
which he was unfortunately destined to become the slave,” 
Logically, following Clemenceau’s channel of thought, the 
League of Nations is useless, ‘‘ since all executive power is 
denied it.’”’ To-day we need waste no time in controverting 
that fallacy. 

To follow the author through his disputes with Foch is a 
thankless task. Both were often right: unquestionably 
Foch’s handling of the American Army was more diplomatic 
than Clemenceau’s, and Clemenceau’s view of the Rhineland 
occupation more in accordance with world opinion than the 
ruthless policy of Foch. The fact remains that the Tiger 
quarrelled with everybody soon or late, and that Foch had 
a knack of “ getting on” with all those with whom he came 
in contact. Yet one without the other could not have carried 
the Allied armies to victory: the great leader in the field 
required the dogged old dictator behind the lines, who could 
mount the tribune and speak with the fire of a young man, 
railying the faint-hearts ; then catch the night train to the 
war zone, and tramp through the front line trenches, re- 
assuring the potlus that the spirit of France remained unshaken, 
It is to Clemenceau’s credit that with his domineering tem- 
perament he was never once accused, even by his bitterest 
enemies, of any interference with the military dispositions of 
Foch. 

Now that both are dead, their quarrels have in a sense died 
with them, but both are heroes of the ancient mould, and 
will survive as the preservers of a civilization which saw and 


‘did great things, and the exponents of an almost mystical 


patriotism. The internationalism of to-day and to-morrow 
need not weaken by an iota the love of country which was 
the high virtue of both Clemenceau and Foch, but it makes 
their surface quarrels seem strangely trivial. With that 
reflection we can leave this curious and stimulating book. 


The British Army 


A History of the British Army. By the Hon. Sir J. W. Fortescue, 
Vol. XIII., 1852-1870. (Macmillan. 40s.) ; 

Tus is the final instalment of Sir John Fortescue’s self- 
appointed task of writing a history of the ‘ Old British 
Army ”: that is, down to the abolition of purchase and long 
service. The conclusion of this great work has received the 
honour of a leading article in the Times. It is indeed an 
achievement to have presented to the public so much infor- 
mation on so important a national subject, with such literary 
grace. The present volume contains 582 pages, of which 204 
are devoted to the Crimean War, 166 to the Indian Mutiny, 
about twenty each to the China War of 1860, the Ambela 
Campaign 1863, and the Abyssinian War 1867-8, forty odd 
to the wars in New Zealand, and a few to the Persian Expeédi- 
tion of 1856. This leaves twenty-nine for ‘* Affairs at home 
1840 to 1852,” forty for “ Affairs at home 1856 to 1870,” 
and twenty for a sketch of the ‘‘ New Army 1870 to 1914.” 
A clear review of the period could hardly have been given 
in less space. 

Sir John Fortescue is a civilian, without even the experience 
in the embodied militia of Lieut.-Col. Edward Gibbon, and 
he writes for civilians with the minimum of military detail. 


The nation, if it chooses, may learn from a master of English, 
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without hard reading something of the wonderful force 
which did so much to make the Empire, and of the way in 
which that force has been treated. It is to be hoped that it 
may be more interested in the present volume, which describes 
the campaigns in which its grandfathers fought, than it was 
jn the previous one. For the author has to confess in the 
preface to this volume that the work has been unremunerative, 
and in an earlier one he stated that he had not earned the 
pay of a private soldier from it. 

Qne must regret that Sir John says so little about the 
higher organization for war—the Staff College is only men- 
tioned once in the present volume, and of staff training he 
says nothing, whilst he devotes quite a lot of space to the 
AS.C. and canteens. One realizes that he has never lived 
inside of the Army when he denounces the South African 
War as ‘‘ the most inglorious since the War of Independence,” 
put fails to point out that it was the school of the leaders 
and staff of 1914, and the fulcrum in the Haldane reforms. 
Hie has his likes and dislikes, and one cannot always agree 
with him, even on the evidence he himself produces, e.g., 
that ‘ Lord Raglan possessed very high qualities as a soldier,” 
although no words can be too hard for Lord Panmure. One 
must regret his reiterated criticism of Kinglake, the historian 
of the Crimean War. He calls him a ‘“ very vain man,” 
who declined to accept correction ‘ presumably because 
accuracy would have marred one of his purple patches” ; 
whose narrative “ is built upon the utterances of the voluble ”’ ; 
and is “ insufferably wordy prolix and ill-arranged journalism 
not history.” He fails to appreciate the perils amid which 
the British troops fought when he says that the casualties 
in the Indian Mutiny do not suggest ‘“‘ any very severe 
struggle,’ and is rather absurd when he describes the 
Abyssinian campaign as “ perhaps the most difficult and 
dangerous enterprise on which an army ever engaged.” 
But Sir John Fortescue had his message to deliver in his 
thirteen volumes. He sums it up in well-pondered words in 
his last volume, in his old age, and it is opportune. He 
shows that for two centuries the standing army had to with- 
stand “the hatred, malignity and stinginess of Parliament. 
. . « The behaviour both of Parliament and citizens was 
nothing short of imbecile. Without soldiers the law could 
not be enforced . . . the British Isles and the British 
Empire could not be defended by land or sea.” Marlborough’s 
troops ‘“‘ which marched from victory to victory,” the men 
who fought at Minden and in America, returned to England 
to be turned adrift and to starve. ‘‘ The Army emerged 
under Wellington as great as it had been under Marlborough. 
In 1815 as in 1714 it was cursed for its pains ” and practically 
disbanded. The nation sent the Army to the Crimea, and 
was “ shocked to see it perish of cold and hunger—still more 
surprised to find it was its own (the nation’s) fault.” Time 
after time it sent forth its Army to India, to Egypt, to China, 
to South Africa, far too small in numbers and too ill-equipped 
with material to do the work required with speed and economy 
of life and money, if at all. In such circumstances the Army 
naturally had serious initial failures—and the commanders 
and troops were blamed. In campaign after campaign those 
sent in the original expeditionary force, a mere advanced 
guard for the work in hand, usually perished. Others took 
their place and in the end accomplished somehow or other 
the task required of them. Parsimony of men led to com- 
manders attempting impossible tasks, like the storming of 
the Redan, ‘ on the cheap,’ with insufficient forces. 

In 1914, Sir John declares, the same old story was repeated, 
on a larger scale. The British people, to use the Army’s 
own words, ‘‘ let down the soldiers ” :— 

“They had shirked their duty to make adequate preparation for 
war... . They were obliged ultimately not only to submit to 
compulsory national service, but to pay for their blindness and 


sloth with a heavy toll of blood and treasure .. . and now the 
nation has returned to its ancient ways.” 


This civilian can hardly be contradicted when he tells his 
fellow-countrymen: ‘If unreadiness for hostilities be any 
furtherance of the cause of peace, then assuredly the English 
cannot be blamed for leaving it untried in the past.’ He 
can see no prospect of eternal peace, believing war to be 
one of the mysterious instruments of God, but he does foresee 
some historian of the future writing of the fall of the British 
Empire. J. E. E. 


Another Side of the XIXth Century 


Sober Truth. By Margaret 
(Duckworth. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. OsBerT SitwELt has written, or perhaps one should say 
compiled, a most entertaining book. His aim, he tells us in his 
Preface, ‘‘ is an ambitious one: no less than to undermine 
the current estimate of the last century, and to place it in 
public opinion on quite a different pedestal.”’ To the twentieth- 
century reader, whose conception of the nineteenth century is 
suggested by the words prosperity, pomposity and prudery, 
Sober Truth will stand out as a revelation. The episodes here 
described are perhaps more terrible, more absurd and more 
** shame-making ” (as Mr. Evelyn Waugh would say), than 

any which a “* News of the World ** can produce to-day. 

** Tt is in this very juxtaposition of arrogant dry-as-dust realism 
with events so fantastic as to be impossible to imagine, or with 
beliefs so removed from all sense of reality as to make the mere 
believing in them as strange as though these creeds were justified, 
that, more than in anything else, the romance of the nineteenth 
century lies hidden.” 


Barton and Osbert Sitwell. 


The examples which have been included in this anthology 
are mostly taken from old newspaper reports, letters, or cur- 
rent accounts of the events which are described. Brigham 
Young’s nineteenth wife (in a'footnote we are told that “* Anne 
Eliza flattered herself, for she was really only wife number 
twenty-seven’’) describes the home-life of her extraordinary 
husband. 

‘At a third table, running across the head of the long dining- 
room, Brigham sits with his favourite wife by his side. At a 
long table, running lengthwise of the room, all the other wives 
are seated, each with her children about her. At the sound of 
the large dinner bell, they all file in, seat themselves quietly, grace 
is said by the “‘ presiding patriarch ’ from his table, and the meal 
goes on. The family table is plainly spread, and supplied with 
the simplest fare, while the smaller one is laden with every delicacy 
that the markets will afford. These, however, are only for the 
President and his favourite wife, and the rest of the family must 
be satisfied merely to look at them, and enjoy the dainties by 
proxy.” 

After dinner, Brigham Young would desert his family until 
family prayers, which took place at seven o’clock, and Anne 
Eliza, whose marriage with Brigham Young was annulled in 
1877, tells us of the “* patronising manner ” which “ slips inte 
his appeals to the Throne of Divine Grace, until his petitions 
always seem to me to be very much like advice to the Deity 
rather than entreaties for the Divine blessing.” An extract 
from an article which appeared in the North American Review, 
March 1890, by one of Brigham Young's fifty-six children, is 
also quoted. He appears to have been a kindly tyrant to his 
children, and we are told of an oceasion when eight or ten of his 
children, with their engaged sweethearts, were spending the 
evening in the long parlour and the lamp “ was discreetly 
lowered a trifle, while around it in a close barricade stood a 
small army of books.” 

“Very charming, no doubt! But some stray wind carried a 
whiff of what was going on in the parlour to the President’s ear. 
Less than a quarter of an hour of the happy gloom had been enjoyed 
before the parlour door quietly opened, and on the threshold, 
lighted candle in hand, stood father. Without saying a word he 
walked slowly and deliberately up to the first couple, holding 
his candle down in their faces, looked keenly at them, then to 
the next couple, repeating his former scrutiny, and so on, around 
the room. Not a word said he, but, pulling down the scandalised 
books, and putting them gravely in their places, he turned on the 
full blaze of the lamp and walked quietly out of the room.” 

Brigham Young must have been an iron-willed creature, if 
one can judge by the delightful photograph of “Some of 
Brigham Young’s Wives” which is here reproduced, for the 
faces of most of these fortunate women are stern enough to 
put the fear of God into the Devil himself. But we are told 
that when Amelia, a woman of about forty, refused the privi- 
lege of joining his harem, he “ had recourse to * revelation’ ” 
in order to gain his bride. 

“*§ Amelia, you must be my wife; God has revealed it to me. 
You can’t be saved by anyone else. If you marry me, I will save 
you, and exalt you to be a queen in the celestial world ; but if you 
refuse you will be destroyed, both soul and body.’ ” 

It is difficult to select stories from this book which are out- 
standing, for each episode narrated is stranger and generally 
more hair-raising than the last. The description of the Jack 
the Ripper murders, mostly given in extracts from newspapers, 
is too horrible to think on; Mr. W. Harvey’s story of the death 
of King Christophe of Hayti is as romantic and extraordinary 
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as are all the tales told of this negro king. But there is no 
need to describe the fantastic, grotesque, and mysterious epi- 
sodes of the nineteenth century which are here collected, for 
the book will undoubtedly titillate the memory of all people 
who have lived in the nineteenth century (the ninety-one year 
old grandmother of the present reviewer could not put down 
the book). Twentieth century readers will probably get a very 
pleasant sense of superiority from it. The editors are to be 
congratulated on having succeeded in pleasing both crabbed 
age and youth. 


Sussex Place-Names 


The Place-Names of Sussex. By A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton, 
with the assistance of J. E. B. Gover. English Place-Name 
Society, Vols. VI. & VII. (Cambridge University Press, 40s.) 

Sussex, rich in curious and difficult place-names, is fortunate 

in having many local scholars who are interested in the 

subject. Thus Dr. Mawer and Professor Stenton have been 
able to deal far more thoroughly than usual—and that is 
saying much—with Sussex names and to devote two volumes 
instead of one to the county in the English Place-Name 

Society's magnificent series. To praise their work in general 

terms would be superfluous. It is more necessary to give some 

idea of what they have done, in co-operation with Sussex 
scholars like Miss M. S. Holgate, who has directed the local 
inquiries, Mr. Salzman and General Faussett. 

The editors begin with the river-names, most of which 
are late. Drayton christened the Adur, formerly the ** water 
of Bramber.”’” The Arun is so called after Arundel ;_ its early 
name was the Tarrant, still preserved in an Arundel street- 
name. The two Rothers, East and West, were originally the 
Lymene and the Shire, but have been renamed from Rother- 
field and Rotherbridge. The place-names are then discussed 
in each of the six rapes or pre-Conquest divisions of the 
county, hundred by hundred and parish by parish. The early 
forms of each name have been collected, compared with similar 
names elsewhere, discussed etymologically and as a rule 
compelled to yield their secret. It does not take the student long 
to realize that these names are most deceptive. Old Shore- 
ham, not far from the  sea-coast, looks straightforward 
enough: but then there is another Shoreham in the middle 
of Kent. Both places are at the foot of hills, and their 
name is probably connected with Old High German * Scorra,” 
a steep slope. Goodwood again seems quite easy to explain ; 
but the earliest form, ‘* Godiuawudu,” shows that it was 
not a good wood but the wood of a forgotten Saxon lady, 
Godgiefu or Godiva. The Hundred of Manhood, south of 
Chichester, was not so ¢alled because the natives were 
peculiarly virile; it was the “ Manwuda” in 1170, the 
** maene-wudu ” or common-wood where the Bishop’s tenants 
probably met. On the other hand Rogate was a gate or track 
where roe-deer ran, and Appledram was and is noted for its 
apple-trees. Hastings retains the name of a tribe, the 
Haestingas, who had a separate existence as late as 1011. 
Brighton, the Brighthelmston of 1816, was at first the farm of 
one Beorhthelm. Lewes is named from its hill (Old English 
* Llaew ’’) or hills. 

The editors have come upon many difficult problems. 
Some they can resolve, others they leave undecided. Frant 
looks awkward but its earliest form ‘* Fyrnthan ” and a later 
* Fernet ’’ indicate that it was a place overgrown with fern 
or bracken. Adversane, near Billingshurst, is cryptic ; but 
the early form, ‘‘ Hedefoldeshurne ” (1279), and later variants 
show that it is a corruption of Hadfold’s “* hyrne”’ or corner. 
Sompting, with its Saxon church-tower, has a name that so 
far baffles enquiry. The Marlipins, the old house in the 
main street of Shoreham, was called ‘“* Malduppine”’ in 1346, 
but no one knows why. Steyning has something to do with 
stone, like the Old Steine at Brighton, but the name was 
originally a plural and possibly, but doubtfully, stood for 
¢* dwellers on the stony place.” Lancing is another enigma ; 
so is Glynde. Among the farms, houses, and fields many 
preserve the name of bygone owners. Champs in Harting 
can be traced back to Richard le Chaumps in 1382, and 
Tom Rokes Row in the same parish has some connection with 
Walter Atharok (1327), whose name stood for ** at ther ok 
(oak).”” The volumes abound in similar items. 

In their introduction the Editors as usual make some 


valuable historical deductions from the evidence of the place. 
names. They point out that Sussex has preserved in its names 
many rare and early Anglo-Saxon forms, and they infer that 
the Chronicle’s account of the South Saxon invasion in the 
fifth century is based on a sound tradition. Again, the Celtic 
element in Sussex names is so trivial, as compared, for instance, 
with Hampshire, as to suggest that the Romanized Britons 
were exterminated ; the Chronicle records the massacre of 
the defenders of Anderida or Andredesceaster (Pevensey) and 
the incident was probably not exceptional. The wooded 
Weald cut off the South Saxons from the rest of England but 
did not serve the Britons as a refuge. The Wealden place. 
names recall scattered settlements of Saxons herding pigs in 
the forest, while the coast region was densely peopled, with 
many names ending in “ ing,” that hint at settlement by small 
communities or clans. Thus place-name study, rightly org. 
anized, is made to supplement the archeological and sparse 
literary evidence for the dim ages of the Saxon conquest and 
settlement. The English Place-Name Society is doing a very 
great and valuable work and deserves the fullest encourage- 
ment. 


The Fair-Haired Victory 


The Gothick North. Vol. I1I—The Fair-Haired Victory. By 
Sacheverell Sitwell. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) ; 
Tuts volume concludes the trilogy in which Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell has applied his keen poetic sensibility (and the industry 
of a more modern and more cultivated Baedeker) to the study 
of the life, art and thought of the Middle Ages. It is now possi- 
ble to estimate his achievement, and few will be found to 
deny that it is a notable one. Mr. Sitwell has taken the Middle 
Ages, divested them of false glamour without exaggerating 
their dirt and drainlessness, and recreated them in a highly 
palatable form. : 

In his present volume Mr. Sitwell is concerned, first, with 
monasticism, ‘‘the greatest manifestation of mediaeval 
energy.’ He examines Dominicans, Franciscans and Benedic- 
tines with an eye that is humorous and critical as well as 
appreciative. When he writes of a manuscript, a tapestry, 
a cathedral, he is a poet: he is the twentieth-century man of 
letters when he says, ‘‘ the effect of seeing so many tonsures 
together is, to be frank, rather repugnant—like an outbreak 
of ringworm in a boys’ school.” 

.The second section of this volume contains Mr. Sitwell's 
main thesis—the Fair-Haired Victory. According to him, 
the Italian predilection for the Northern type, and its conse- 
quent fixation as the ideal, first became definitely established 
at Venice, a town which has always had among its inhabitants 
a certain proportion of fair or red-headed people. He attri- 
butes the fixation of this ideal to Veronese and Palma 
Vecchio, and supports his view that it was an ideal, and not 
the representation of reality, by allusion to the dark-haired 
models employed by Caravaggio, who shows no direct Venetian 
influence. 

But it is his exquisite word-painting, rather than_ his 
exposition of theses, that makes Mr. Sitwell so essentially 
enjoyable a writer. One characteristic passage may be 
quoted : 


“The haunting of the woods was after this nature, for what the 
sleepless dreaded to hear was the winding of a horn in the moonlight. 
No adventure by day could explain this terror from the hanging 
wood. . . . Then the moon climbed above that bank of trees and 
the walls of the castle shone out at once, as does marble if water is 
dashed upon it. But the shadows became more sombre still from 
this milk of the moonlight poured upon their flesh of black. A 
high tower could have topped the tree-cliff, and its bells would sound 
out clearly over the forest . . . This was one side of life, and for the 
other steep doorways, borrowed from the church, rose to a point 
in their height as though to allow passage to plume and tiara. These 
brushed against, or clattered upon, the Gothick arch, while those 
more familiar figures from playing-card and chess-board reached 
only to the breadth of the door before it narrowed into character. 
This is our universal ancestry, and who has not shared in it has, 
at any rate, seen these things with his unborn eyes, scaled through 
many incarnations till the present realities of touch and sound 
have been reached.” 


This is such stuff as dreams—and memories, and an enduring 
literary reputation—are made of. It only remains to add 
that this volume, like its two predecessors, is illustrated by 
admirably chosen plates ; and that in it we say farewell to 
those endearing Edwardian ghosts, the Corders, 
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Fiction 
At Third Hand 


A Certain Jesus. By Iwan Naschiwin, Translated by Emile 
Burns. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 

Rasputin. By Ivan Nazhivin. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 
(Knopf. 21s.) 

Brusski. By F. Panferov. Translated by Z. Mitrov and J. 
Tabrisky. (Martin Lawrence. 7s. 6d.) 


Otto Babendiek. By Gustav Frenssen. ‘Translated by Huntley 
Paterson. (Harrap. 10s.) 

Tur function of the translator is, to a large degree, that of the 
gossip : from him we learn what So-and-So has said of some- 
body or something else. It may be given to him to reveal the 
emotions and to tell the stories of So-and-So even better than 
the latter has done for himself, but the third-hand rendering 
is more often cluttered with the personality of the gossip or 
robbed of its intimacies. We, as readers in possession of third- 
hand material, are dependent on our instincts to tell us what 
has been added to and what taken from the burden of the tale. 
Like the Lady of Shalott, we cannot watch even the reflections 
of the barley and the rye in Camelot’s river, but can only see 
their images in a mirror whose quality we may not judge. 

It is impossible to tell whether it is the fault of the author or 
of the translator of A Certain Jesus that we only see through a 
glass, very darkly, an obscured image. The book, which was 
first published in Russia and entitled The Gospel of Thomas, 
is certain to rouse antagonism in spite of the author's con- 
ciliatory preface, in which he writes: “* I know that this work 
of mine will cause displeasure to many people, and this grieves 
me very much, but I cannot do otherwise: I acknowledge 
everyone's right to freedom, including my own.” He quotes 
a letter from Tolstoi, whose advice he asks regarding publica- 
tion: ‘It is impossible to write the biography, the history, 
the life of Jesus, for what we know of that life is the highest 
which it is given to us to know in the realm of the Spirit.” 

In this Gospel of Thomas, the doubter, Christ is represented 
as a perfect human character and not as a Divine being. The 
Resurrection and many of the miracles are explained away in 
an elaborate manner. The changing of the water into wine, 
for instance, is described as a courtesy—the kindly thought 
of a guest, who used his money unostentatiously for the 
benefit of his host. Stress is laid upon ‘‘ Jeshua’s ” love for 
“Miriam,” the sister of Martha. From an historical point of 
view the book has great value: the customs, laws and lives of 
the Jewish people are described in fascinating detail. Never- 
theless, the work is unimportant when considered as a work 
of literature. We read familiar passages from the Gospels, 
spoken by Jeshua as though they were recitations and then 
adding every-day colloquialisms, and the result is choppy 
and jarring. Quotations are altered very little, but the rest 
of the text does not match and includes many sentimental 
reveries. 

The two-volume novel, Rasputin, has already been likened 
~—and I think justly—to Tolstoi’s War and Peace. Here we 
have the same great vision and the same attention to tiny 
detail. It is a terrific piece of work—a gigantic mirror of 
Russia, in which appear not only the sinister figure of Rasputin, 
the Court ladies, clamouring to wear his soiled under-linen, the 
Tsarina with her pitiful belief in the miracle worker, the Tsar, 
writing the ‘‘ seven magical letters ” at the foot of half-read 
official documents, but the whole people of Russia coming 
and going about their business in the days before and during 
and after the War. The images in this mirror change so 
constantly that we are a little dazzled, can hardly be sure of 
recognizing this soldier again before that dreamer comes to 
take his place. We have hardly recovered from an appalling 
picture of war before we see the beauty of a hamlet or the 
squalor of Rasputin’s bedroom or the showiness of the Court. 
Beauty succeeds horror, and pity and anger follow one 
another. 


The title is a little misleading, for though Rasputin appears 
and re-appears, and though we witness his death, the hero is 
really Evgenii Ivanoviteh, who, having kept his sanity through 
the revolution, realizes the mistakes of the new powers as 
well as those of the old, and is able to say : ** Ifa man destroys 
his past and then errs in his choice of a future, need he hark 
back to the indifferent past rather than, the faulty new path 


abandoned, seek a still better ?*’ The author has done that 
rare thing—he has written with clarity and sanity the story 
of his.own times and has produced a piece of history and a 
work of art. 

There are times when we may be thankful for third-hand 
pictures, since the intimacy of first-sight would be unbearable. 
Such a time comes, when we read Brusski, a story of peasant 
life in Soviet Russia. Author and translator spare us none of 
the horrors of peasant-massacres by bandits : they tell of the 
blindness and misery of a place in which no man can tell the 
politics of his neighbours. ‘* You call one man ‘ comrade,’ 
and he boxes your ears, and you call another man ‘ sir’ and 
he goes for you as well... . it’s all topsy-turvy.” The reflection 
of this topsy-turvydom is kaleidoscopic in effect. Those who 
can bear the horrors will find many passages of beauty to 
reward them in this book, which is written in staccato style, 
and tells of the struggle of peasants to work and possess the 
land. 

There is no space here to deal adequately with the life of 
Otto Babendiek, a young German, to describe his queer adven- 
tures or the people he meets with. Those who like a story 
that is a story and that contains other stories within it will be 
grateful to the teller of this very long tale and tothe interpreter 
who has preserved its fairy-tale atmosphere. It is a really 
excellent translation. 

BARBARA EvuPHAN Topp. 


CHERI. By Gabrielle Colette. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)— 
This novel by a well-known French author has already 
received extravagant praise. Mr. Arnold Bennett declares 
that Colette ‘“‘ has more finesse and more genius than any 
other woman-novelist I know of in the world”; while the 
publishers’ puff (which fills the whole four sides of the dust- 
jacket !) describes her as being the pre-eminent feminine 
writer in France since George Sand. The present book is 
not new, but the pruderie anglaise has hitherto, we are told, 
forbidden its translation. Now, however, thanks to “ the 
march of opinion,’ we are at last permitted to enjoy— 
what ? Merely a few daring bedroom scenes! Chéri is a 
young Parisian, totally lacking in morals, brains, or anything 
else save physical ** beauty.” He is the son of a wealthy, 
** retired ” courtesan, and for several years, after countless 
other “ affairs,’ he is held captive by the well-preserved 
charms of Léa, another middle-aged courtesan, who is at once 
his mother’s friend and rival. Then Chéri makes a marriage 
of convenience, and the ldtter part of the story deals with 
Léa’s emotions on losing him and her subsequent, but brief, 
triumph. Chéri, after some months of matrimonial boredom, 
returns to her one night, but his infatuation is finally cured 
next morning when, catching Léa momentarily off her guard, 
he sees that she is wrinkled. There is no denying the author’s 
** finesse.’ The story, within its deplorably narrow range, 
is full of true and clever touches ; and there is a redeeming 
element of tenderness in Léa’s genuinely maternal, as well as 
voluptuous, feeling for Chéri. The book, however, is in every 
way a slight thing to provoke such a furore. It is not even 
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nasty! The author's stark frankness and objectivity are 
at least preferable to the sly insinuations of other writers. 


DOCTOR FOGG. By Norman Matson. (Benn. 6s.)— 
Doctor Fogg has the supreme merit of being very entertaining. 
The author has discovered that it is not necessary to take 
serious people seriously, and the discovery of means of com- 
munication with another planet, with all the ceremonies and 
misunderstandings attendant on such an occasion, provides 
an admirable occasion for treating them otherwise. Most of the 
characters in the book do not come out very clearly except 
when they are intoxicated—when their conversation is admir- 
ably intellectual and witty. But Dr. Fogg himself, per- 
petually intoxicated by the philosophy of space and time, is 
full of character. Underlying the whole book there is a sense 
of the tragic futility of most public life, but this is not sufficient 
to spoil the fun, or to dignify the book with the name of 
satire. It is merely extremely good fooling, and thus as worthy 
of our respect as the more seriously intended works of perhaps 
less talented authors. 


GENESTA. —By Accituna Griffin. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
-——One cannot help wondering, sometimes, how it is that 
books like this ever come to be written. Not that this 
particular story is really any worse, or even perhaps as bad, 
as many which somehow manage to find a place on publishers’ 
lists. But it seems astonishing that there should be authors 
who, having the obvious gifts of Miss Griffin, should be 
prepared to expend them in writing a book of this kind. The 
subject of it, we are told, is the unfortunate change which may 
take place in the relations between two people through a 
sudden access of fortune and position: an interesting text. 
But in the end we have all the old characters, doing all the 
old things in the old, old way. Everard, the charming, 
unconventional bachelor, heir to a considerable fortune and 
an old county property, which he allows to go to rack and 
ruin because he cares nothing for ‘‘ county * ways and prefers 
to spend his money travelling to out-of-the-way parts of the 
world; Genesta, his equally charming, but impecunious 


relative to whom he can leave such of the fortune as is not: 


entailed, at his inevitably early and unexpected death; and 
Richard, her stodgy, pompous little husband who becomes 
head of the family and cannot forget it. It is all so jejune and 
hackneyed that if it were not for Miss Griffin’s ability to 
make these stock figures somehow faintly human, the book 
would be unreadable. 
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The fourth book is not a book; it is a sham. 
But it is not a mere sham. It is bound like 
a book because, although folks are not 
ashamed to put by a few coins now and 
then for their children, or themselves, they 
don’t care to let a tin money-box be seen 
lying about. So this box can go comfort- 
ably amongst cther books on the shelf; 
and it will easily slip in‘o a pocket when- 
ever you want it-emptied at the Bank. The 
: Westminster Bank does not reserve these 
: as a privilege for its regular customers 
- Only; it issues them without formalities at 
any of its branch counters 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 669) 


One cannot say that Adam and Evelyn at Kew (Elkin Mathews 
and Marrot, 21s.) is made of the stuff of dreams, of histo 
of the movies, of erudite and unusual knowledge, or of the 
wanderings of a naive and imaginative under-gardener at 
Kew ; it is made of all these things and many more besides, 
Mr. Robert Herring has woven a timeless fantasy out of the 
flowerbeds, the old ladies who ‘* decorate the seats ” in their 
** bows of velvet and little ribbons under their chins,” and the 
meeting of Adam with Eve, or Evelyn, as Adam called her, 
** for it’s not in the nature of the Garden to let anything haye 
a short name if there is a long one that will do.” The book is 
elusive—perhaps too much so—but this is a fault on the right 
side ; it is curious and clever ; it is also very elegantly written, 
Mr. Fidward Bawden’s bizarre decorations are most enter. 
taining. 

: * * * * 

In the Romance of the Planets (Harpers, 7s. 6d.) Miss 
Mary Proctor adds a delightful volume to her series by 
which the odyssey of the astronomer is charted for the 
stay-on-earth reader. Here we have the story of that handful 
of congealed splashes which were thrown off billions of years ago 
from the tidal fire-wave raised on the Sun as the result of a 
gravitational squabble between him and some unknown 
sidereal offender. Our earth is one of those splashes, and 
during the interim, while it is drying up or soaking in, we 
are having our mighty day. Naturally, Miss Proctor deals 
with the probable uninhabitability of the other planets, and 
the conclusion is that we are most likely to be unique, the 
only onlookers at this dance of the spheres whose grace and 
precision are the source of all beauty. Perhaps the most 
Interesting thing in the book is the account of how John 
Adams, the farmer’s son and Cambridge undergraduate, by 
his two years’ calculation, proved the existence, size, and 
position of Neptune, and so directed the telescopes to the 
place in the heavens where it should be on a certain time and 
date. And it was there. Strange, remote, almost. sinister 
beings, these mathematical geniuses! Miss Proctor’s book 
is topical because of the discovery by the late Professor 
Lowell of another planet beyond Neptune, an important 
event which we discussed recently in our columns. 

* * * * 





Both in his verse and in his critical studies, Mr. Sherard 
Vines (The Course of English Classicism, Hogarth Lectures, 
Hogarth Press, 3s. 6d.) has the qualities and. defects of a 
pronounced temperament, which exists in a state of what 
may: be called intellectual tourism. This pronouncedly 
clever author rushes from fact to fact, from citation to citation, 
with the speed of an aeroplanc, and the view he gives us of 
the subject is correspondingly panoramic. Beneath this 
somewhat self-conscious pride of knowledge—the latest 
fashion in pedantry-—we discover a sensible and even orthodox 
judgment, happily tuned to the theme of this essay, which 
is an enquiry into the growth and development of the classical 
tradition in English letters. We see that it has existed side 
by side with our more national, individualistic and even 
anarchic qualities ever since we have had a literature, and 
that the eighteenth century was an emphasis of this growth, 
and not a sporadic and temporary phase. 

* * * * 


The story of a simple life has been told often cnough, and it 
is retold for America in Grandmother Brown's Hundred Years 
1827-1927 (Allen, 12s. 6d.), as delivered largely from Grand- 
mother Brown's own lips, and recorded by her daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Harrict Brown. Thrill and sensation are cxcluded 
from this quiet, strong book ; it paints without literary embel- 
lishment or varnish the strenuous life of a fine-minded, earnest 
and supremely plucky woman, who at one time on her Iowa 
farm had a family of nineteen to look after. ‘* Such a way of 
living (she confesses) is hard, hard, HARD. The only thing that 
can make it endurable for a woman is love and plenty of it,” 
but even in the midst of all this grinding toil, “‘ I always had 
something to laugh at.” Not at all then the sour-minded 
Puritan (though she was of New England stock), for singing, 
dancing, drawing and birds were her joys through a life that 
began with riding in an ox-cart and endured till the days of 
high-powered motors. The hypercritical may object that the 
book contains too much about the children of Mrs. Brown: 
but her family was her life, and it is to the influence of mothers 
such as these that America owes what is best in her national 
life. It is pleasant and interesting to hear on the old lady's 
lips the real old English speech (living yet amongst the 
English countics)— “a plenty,” “* bossy ” for cow, “ clatty 
for dirty, ‘ primping * the hair and “ tag along” ; and one 
American woman at all events says “ will not stand this” 
instead of ‘* stand for this.” 

% * * * 

Captain Everard Wyrall is an indefatigable military his- 

torian, and now appears with the second volume of the history 
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D. H. 
LAWRENCE 


‘“* Lawrence was a novelist, a 
dramatist, a poct, a critic, a de- 
scriptive writer, and often first- 
rate in every branch. And he 
was a first-rate journalist too. 
He chose his subjects well. He 
handled them well—-clearly, 
succinctly, picturesquely, beau- 
ufully. He didn’t flourish his 
pen before beginning, and when 
1e had finished he knew he had 
finished, and stopped. Not 
a word wasted. The sub- 
jects chosen were important, 
clemental, fundamental, and he 
struck at once deep down into 
the core of them. Nothing could 
be more fundamental than 
‘The “ Jeune Fille’ Wants to 
Know,’ or ‘ Sex versus Loveli- 
ness,’ or his ‘Autobiographical 
Sketch.’ 
“* His remarks on sex are in the 
nature of an apologia. He is 
supposed to have been ob- 
sessed by sex. ‘The fact is that 
at his best he was no more 
obsessed by sex than any nor- 
mal human being. But he wrote 
more frankly and more cleanly 
about it than most. He tried to 
fish up sex from the mud into 
which it has been sunk for 
several hypocritical and timid 
English generations past. He 
had a philosophy of sex, which 
is more or less illustrated in all 
his novels. But also he had a 
philosophy of friendship, quite 
as profound and revealing as 
his philescphy of sex. As I 
have no space to discuss them 
I will not try even to state them. 
“T am a tremendous admirer 
of Lawrence.” 
ARNOLD BENNETT in the 
EVENING STANDARD. 
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of The King’s Regiment (Arnold, 7s. 6d.—an astonishingly low 
price), which carries the regimental story through the years 
1916 and 1917. The book contains very good maps, and the 
twenty-one battalions of the Liverpools that served on the 
Western Front will find in this volume a detailed and almost 
day-by-day account of their doings, largely compiled from 
battalion diaries. 
* * a 

Mr. Ramsay Muir, who presides over the Liberal Party 
organization, has a very poor opinion of the British system 
of government. In his new book, How Britain is Governed 
(Constable, 12s. 6d.), he is mainly concerned to show how 
the country ought to be governed. He wants electoral reform ; 
he sees no reason why a minority Government should have 
the right to advise a dissolution of Parliament at any moment ; 
he advocates the application of ordinary business methods to 
our finances, and the adoption (within limits) of the French 
plan of Select Committees to watch the several departments. 
Mr. Muir doubtless knows that he is beating the air and 
that all Ministers and officials alike would fight ail such 
schemes to the bitter end. Still his book is readable enough, 

# * * * 

No British Prime Minister has been more generally misunder- 
stood than Lord Melbourne, except perhaps the late Lord 
Balfour. Mr. Bertram Newman’s entertaining volume on 
Lord Melbourne (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) should dispel the idea 
that he was a mere cynic who treated politics as a sport and 
cared nothing for the people. As a matter of fact, he steadied 
Grey’s Reform Ministry of 1880-34 when it was nearly ship- 
wrecked by dissension, and he carried on its work till 1841 
as no one clse could have done. He served the nation well 
by acting as the young Queen Victoria’s guide, philosopher 
and friend in the critical early years of her reign. “His private 
life was far from happy. His marriage with the volatile Lady 
Caroline Ponsonby was a failure, made worse by her mad 
passion for Byron. He was involved, though innocently, 
in the noted case of Norton v. Norton of 1836 which Dickens 
parodied in Bardell v. Pickwick. As Mr. Newman shows, 
he took a mischievous delight in shocking dull folk by witty 
indiscretions. ‘The book is full of them. 

* % a * 

Dr. Margaret Smith, whose monograph upon the Moslem 
saint, Rabi’a, showed a keen interest in mysticism and con- 
‘siderable knowledge of its documents, has now produced in 
An Introduction to the History of Mysticism (S.P.C.K., 4s.) a 
-slender and simply written handbook consisting of ten short 
chapters on its nature and meaning and its principal schools. 
A book of 120 pages which begins with the Bible, touches 
China, India and the Sufis, and brings the story down to 
Browning and Wordsworth, cannot be expected to introduce 
us into the King’s Treasuries ; the best it can do is to show 
us a handful of jewels, which hint at the richness within. In 
this Dr. Smith succeeds admirably, and will probably entice 
many readers to explore further for themselves. She defines 
mysticism as ‘* the vital clement in all true religions,’ and 
draws attention to the wonderful uniformity of its ideals and 
methods in every time and place. 

* a aS Do 

Amateur collectors will find it worth their while to read 
The Book of Antiques, No. 2, edited- by W. L. Hanchant 
(Arts and Crafts Publishing Co., 15s.), because the several 
sections are by expert hands and the numerous illustrations 
are well chosen. Mr. Cescinsky’s article, for instance, on 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century clocks, and Mr. T. Leonard 
Crow’s account of Sheffield plate contain much accurate 
information in a few pages. Mr. Woolrych’s brief note, 
with photographs, on Sussex iron firebacks will surprise and 
charm those who do not know how attractive cast-iron may 
be in the hands of a skilled craftsman. Mrs. Graydon Stannus 
may seem to some of us unduly enthusiastic about old Irish 
glass, but her examples are interesting. Chelsea figures, 
ship models, netsuke (knobs for Japanese waist-bands), old 
maps, silhouettes and tea caddies are among the other topics 
discussed in this agreeable volume. 

* % % * 

if you have a rockery in your garden with pools, or, better 
still, bogs, and a variety of soils, there is no reason why you 
should not grow any number of beautiful and unusual orchids. 
Mr. A. W. Darnell has written ‘a descriptive list of the 
world’s orchids that may be grown outdoors in the British 
Isles, for the use of amateur gardeners,” called Orchids for 
the Outdoor Garden (L. Reeve, Lloyds Bank Buildings, Bank 
Street, Ashford, Kent, 42s.). Mr. Darnell, besides giving 
all the necessary information with regard to the culture 
of these flowers, describes the appearance of each orchid, 
whether it is decorative or not, &e., so that time, energy 
and skill need not be wasted. We can thoroughly recom. 
mend this book to all enterprising gardeners with a taste for 
the exotic. Another beautiful book for horticulturists is 
the late Mr. W. R. Dykes’ Notes on Tulip Species (Herbert 
Jenkins, £8 8s.), edited and illustrated by .E. Katherine 
Dykes, with an introduction by Sir A. Danicl Hall, 


a 


The Political Quarterly of April, 1930, is a distinct improve. 
ment on the first number. The initial concentration upon the 
aims of the Labour Party is not repeated, and there is more, ag 
the ‘*‘ announcement ”’ says, of ‘‘ the material from which the 
(the readers) may form their own opinions.” In addition to 
the second part of ‘“‘ A Political Dialogue,” by G. Lowes 
Dickinson, there are many articles which make an origina] 
contribution to their subject. ‘‘ The Influence of the Press,” 
by Kingsley Martin, is a survey of the dangers to which we 
are subject from this source and of the slow, difficult, yet sole 
means—the education of the reading public—by which the 
may be eliminated. It should be read in conjunction with 
‘** From Serajevo to Geneva,” by Leonard Woolf, who corrects 
many misconceptions about the nature of the League of 
Nations, and tackles the thorny but essential question of its 
relation to the conception of national sovereignty. ‘* Politics 
and Theology,” by Bertrand Russell, is a damaging indictment 
of the inconsistencies of the progressive element in British 
politics, particularly with regard to the laws governi 
blasphemy, divorce and _ birth control. ** Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Government,” by Reginald Reynolds, we 
mention elsewhere. ‘‘ Empire Free Trade,’ by Professor 
Gregory, is as exhaustive and skilful an analysis as we have 
seen of the methods of the campaign and probable results of the 
policy. Finally, we cannot resist a further word of praise for 
the ‘** Surveys ” (‘* Crime and Punishment,” by A. M. Carr- 
Saunders, and ‘ Foreign Political Literature,” by R. T. 
Clark) and for the book reviews, which are by R. H. Tawney, 
W. A. Robson, Gilbert Slater, P. Sargant Florence, and others, 
The “‘ Surveys ”’ in particular are almost a new form in political 
journalism, and should serve admirably to keep the reader in 
touch with developments which are generally unnoticed. We 
shall look forward eagerly to the next issue. 

* * 


The late Mr. If. J. Elwes who was, as befits a President of 
the Arboricultural Society, the joint author of The 
Trees of Great Britain (still the most important work on the 
subject), was also President of the Ornithological Union 
and of the Entomological Society, and an F.R.S. to boot. 
The book of so distinguished a naturalist—Memoirs of Travel, 
Sport and Natural History (Benn, 21s.), edited by Mr. E. G. 
Hawke—will, therefore, be one to which all lovers of natural 
history will eagerly turn. Blessed with ample private means 
in addition to exact scientific knowledge and enthusiasm, 
Mr. Elwes was able to carry his tastes far afield—to the 
jungles of Nepal, Malaya and Formosa, to the high plateau 
of Central Asia, to the peculiar conditions which make the 
fauna and flora of Chile so interesting, and to sport in the 
Austrian Alps, which he preferred to any that could be fur- 
nished by the best forest in Scotland. A big book and a 
full bock, which touches every continent in the world save 
Australia and the Polar regions—there is something in it for 
evervone who loves trees, beasts, birds and flowers. 

* * * % 

Sir James Fowler is an eminent physiologist and it is 
natural that a book from him with the intriguing title of 
The Sthenies, the Chord Invisible (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.), should 
arrest the attention. lis thesis is that there are a group 
of people in the world with characteristics not easy to define, 
who ere more sensitive and more vital than the average. 
When a friendship is formed between two persons of this 
kind the * chord invisible ” is a powerful tie, but, conversely, 
the enmity of hypersensitives is deep and lasting. These 
Sthenics have clear vision, fertile imagination, and a great 
regard for efficiency, especially in others; but they lack 
sound judgment. ‘ When they are in great positions, they 
are rarely able to attach to themselves a body of workers 
who are their devoted slaves.” Lord Curzon was a Sthenic, 
according to Sit James; Lord Haldane was not. Sthenies 
are liable to suffer from irritability of the mucous membranes: 
* Sir William Jenner once said that he had never known 4 
fool suffer from asthma.’ Napoleon, the author considers, 
should be included amongst the hypersensitives: he was 
not an epileptic subject, as is sometimes supposed ;_ the 
recorded symptoms are all contra-indications of this disease. 
** How is this display of energy, so great at times as to suggest 
disease, to be explained ?” Sir James answers his question 
by describing the effects of adrenin, a secretion from the 
supra-renal glands, which will cause the pupils to dilate and 
the hair to stand on end. This is a curious little book and 
one based on wide knowledge and experience. 

Xe bd * a 


Mr. Ashley Gibson’s stories are generally amusing and 


rarely (although sometimes) in a bitter vein. He has been 
un editor in Flect Street, a free-lance, a soldier, a traveller, 
and has met a host of interesting and notable people, from 
Henry James to Augustus John. In Postscript to Adventure 
(Dent, 10s. 6d.) he writes with an engaging airiness of life, 
literature and death as he saw it on the Somme. ‘The light 
style need not blind the reader to the considerable qualities 
underlying the author's method. Mr. Gibson is a first-rate 
writer when he takes the necessary trouble: he has given 
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Shaftesbury Society 


AND 


Ragged School Union 


Patrons: 

Their Majesties The King and The Qucen. 
Treasurers: 

Sir Edwin Dodd and Walter Scoles, Esq. 


For Eighty-Six Years a 
Pioneer in Child Welfare 
in Poorest London. 


eliitlibltttiht tit tte tert e teeter Terris 


150 ASSOCIATED MISSIONS 8,700 ; 
CRIPPLES ON REGISTER 11,000 : 
FORTNIGHT’S HOLIDAYS AT THE } 
SEA OR IN THE COUNTRY LAST } 

YEAR. : 








This great work appeals for 
the generous support of all 
child-lovers. 


John Kirk House, 32 John Street, 
W.C. 1. 


Tilusirated Annual Report sent on 
application, 
















ARTHUR BLACK, Gen. Secretary, || 





DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 





' Once Destitute. 


Barnardo’s are making a man of him! 


8,000 

children always being supported. 
PLEASE SEND 
AN EASTER GIFT 

OF 

10/- 
to help feed the 
Largest Family in the World. 


} 
| 
| Cheaues and Orde 
| 





rs payé able “‘ Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes Food Fund.” and ceed 4 may be sent to 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E, 1. 
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The R.S.P.C. 


Oldest Animal Protection Society in the World and the only one in England employ- 
ing a large staff of inspectors qualified by special easiness to detect cruelty to animals. 


eer 


I 





THE 
ROYAL 
SAILORS’ 
RESTS 


Portsmouth and 
Devonport. 


Co-Founders : 


The late DAME AGNES E. WESTON, 
G.B.E., LL.D. 


The late DAME SOPHIA G. WINTZ, 
D.B.E. 


Will you help the Trustees 
erect a much-needed Admini- 
strative Block at Portsmouth 
in memory of Dame Sophia 
G. Wintz? 


The need. is urgent to enable 
them to carry on the Gospel 
and Temperance work among 
our Sailors all over the World. 


Contributions should be sent to 
the Hon. Treasurer, Royal 
Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, by 
whom they will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Cheques, etc., to be crossed “ Nat. Prov. 
Bank Ltd., Portsmouth.” 
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PALA LLL LLL 


In 1929 





Cautions given - - - - 21,630 
Complaints investigated .- - 23,817 
Convictions for cruelty - - 2,624 


_— 


DONATIONS TOWARDS THIS HUMANE WORK SHOULD BE SENT TO THE 


Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn St., London, S.W. 
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(ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
@ TO ANIMALS) :: 


IS THE 
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CHARITY APPEALS continued on next page 
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HOME OF REST 
FOR HORSES 


Founded 1886. 


WESTCROFT FARM, 
CRICKLEWOOD, N.W.2. 
(Formerly at Acton, W.) 


Patroness: 
IIER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
President: 
His Grace THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, 
KG... GAY. 
PRINCIPAL OBJECT: To enable the 
poorer classes to procure rest and 
skilled treatment for their animals 
when such care is needed. 


Contributions in aid of this humane 
work are earnestly appealed for, and 
will be gratefully received by the 
Socicty’s Bankers, Messrs. Coutts 
& Co, 440 Strand, W.C.2; the 
Cashier of the R.S.P.C.A., 105 
Jermyn St., S.W.1; or the Secretary 
at the Home. 


CANCER 


(FREE) 

FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3. 
No Letters. No PayMENTs. 
THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 
LONDON DEVOTED TO CANCER 
TREATMENT AND RESEARCH. 
Fully equipped and specially staffed. 

A certain number of beds are provided for 


advanced cases, who are kept comfortable 
and free from pain. 


AN URGENT APPEAL IS MADE FOR 


£150,000 


for a new Radiological Block and other 





extensions, which will add 80 beds to tho 
Hospital, and 





ERADICATE DISEASE 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


(Founded 1746) . 
and give the patients an_ opportunity to 
become young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Rd., London, W. 9. 





ALSO FOR RADIUM. 


Bankers—Coutts & C'o., 440 Strand, W.C. 2 
Secretary—J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. 








HOSPITAL 


NATIONAL HEROES _ 
are looking to us 


In the feebleness of old age 
many an honest British Sailor 
is faced with the struggle to 
live on insufficient means. 


Aged, homeless, friendless, incurably 
afflicted, they turn appealingly to the 


ROYAL ALFRED 


ACED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION 


This 60-year-old Charity provides 
Homes and Out-pensions for Aged 
Mariners. It administers grants and 
relief to widows and dependants and 
disabled seamen. No needy, desery- 
ing cause ought ever to go unassisted, 


APRIL 23 is St. George’s Day, 


Please spare a gift for those who have done 

so much for England. Write to the 

Secretary, Royal Alfred Aged Merchant 

Seamen’s Institution, 58 Fenchurch Street, 
London, F.C. 3. 


5 9) AAR a: 
THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


which rescues boys and girls from 
moral peril, and provides Christian 
homes for them, needs 


£12,000 for this year’s work. 


Es : F, JAMES, Secretary, 
Victoria House, 117 Victoria Street, S.W.1 














N.S.P.C.C. 


= Fair play for 
every child | .y urcentT APPEAL. 


. . greatly in need of help. -Money is requjred 
AIR PLAY—the birthright of tor the “General,” ‘ Special,” and 2/6 
every child—is still denied to Funds, and from those who cannot give in 


many. 


For every case of brutality and neg- House, Malvern, 
lect which finds its way into the 
newspapers, hundreds of others 


are disposed of without publicity Real help for 


through the wise and sympathetic D O : S 


aid of 
The 


We help over 200 dogs a day at our 

NATIONAL SOCIETY Fis Clinics cat poor  people’s 
° animals. This is only a small part of 

For the Prevention of our work in elon of dogs from 


CRUELTY 
TO CHILDREN 


O less than 259 ** Children’s Victoria Station House, S.W.1? 
Men,”” scattered throughout 
England, Wales and Ireland, are . ss : 
seeking to ensure FAIR PLAY for Church of Lngland Zenana 
those whose present happiness and 
future well-being are menaced by THE C.E.Z.M.S. was founded in April, 1880. 
vicious or ignorant parents or WILL YOU HELP TO MARK ITS 


guardians. 


Have You and so help forward its work in India and 
Ever Helped? Christian 


Please send AN EASTER GIFT to Zenanas wh 

William J. Elliott, Director, The Medical Missions and 
N.S.P.C.C., Victory House, Schools 

Leicester Square, London, W.C. to The Secretaries, C.E.Z.M.S., 19-21, South- 


MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY 
for the ASSISTANCE of LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 
LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN. 


Under Royal Patronage, 
This Society, now over 43 years of age, js 


their lifetime we should like LEGACIES, 
please. Kindly make cheques payable to 
Miss SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, Lancaster 








suffering. Why not support 


THE NATIONAL CANINE 
DEFENCE LEAGUE, 








Missionary Society, 
188021930. 


JUBILEE 
BY SENDING A BIRTHDAY GIFT 


Ceylon, China and Singapore, of 


Evangelization by mean of 








ampton Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W. 1. 








ONE 


THOUSAND 
SUBSCRIBERS 


ONE GUINEA 


per annum are urgently nceded to help us 
to relieve cases of “herding” in the 
slums. 

The Great Work done by this Society is 
charity puro and simple, and operates in 
the following manner : 


qd) Every penny goes into the 


buildings and their maintenance. 


(2) The buildings of the Society 
do not involve the public or 
the ratepayer in taxation. 


(3) The Society takes the closest, 
friendly yet unobtrusive in- 
terest in the welfare of its 
tenants, 

The Society can thus provide bright 
modern rooms with bathrooms, hot and 
cold water, gas cookers, etc., at a rental 
of 5/- per week per room, enabling each 
new building to be self-supporting. 


President: 
SIR ROBERT W. DIBDIN, J.P. 


Send for particulars to the Secretary, 

Society for Improving the 

Condition of the Labouring 
Classes 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter), 
4 Bloomsbury Mansions, 








Hart Street, W.C. 1. 
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us a hundred vivid pictures here, and if his book is chiefly 
a medley of bright impressions rather than an_ orderly 
autobiography, that, after all, is what he intended it to be. 


* * * * 


It is so unusual to find a writer whose actions are as 
original as his ideas, and who has also a clear and graceful 
style, that Vagabonds and Puppets, by Mr. Walter Wilkinson 
(Bles, 7s. 6d.), should have attracted wider notice than it 
has received. Mr. Wilkinson is a Punch and Judy man, who 
travelled last year from London to Bath, and Wells, and then 
south to the New Forest. Out of his adventures on the road 
he has made a book full of fresh air and pleasant faces and 
serenity and good stories: in short, charm. Charming books 
are not so common as clever ones. This is both. 

~ * * * * 

Lorenzo the Magnificent, by Mr. David Loth (Routledge, 
15s.), cannot fail to interest and amuse, for Mr. Loth has a 
sense of style and his subject precludes dullness. We expect 
much from a new chronicler of these fascinating days—too 
much, perhaps—for how could anyone add to the inherent 
drama of the pageants of the Renaissance, the banquets at 
Fiesole where Cardinals discussed Plato, and the 2ttempted 
murder of the Medici brothers during the elevation of the 
Host ? On the whole, Mr. Loth has discharged his task 
with credit. An interesting point made by the author is 
that Lorenzo was the first of the Florentine bankers to turn 
from commercial operations to international finance. He 
financed Popes and Kings : he had a European point of view as 
far beyond his contemporaries as his views on art or morals 
were in advance of theirs. If this book had an index it would 
be greatly improved, and for English readers transatlanticisms 
suchas “homely”, might well be altered to “ugly” or 
“jll-favoured.”’ But these are trifles. 


A Library List 


REFERENCE Books :—The Public Schools Year Book, 1930. 
(Deane. 10s. 6d.)—-——Everyman’s Encyclopacdia of 
Gardening. By Walter P. Wright. (Dent. 6s.)——- 
The Incorporated Accountants’ Year Book, 1930. (The 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 
3s.)——Universilies Year Book, 19380. (Bell. 15s.) 
——Motor Runs Round London. 9th Edition. (J. 
Burrow. 1s.)——A Satchel Guideto Europe. By W. D. 
Crockett. Revised Edition. (Allen and Unwin. 20s.) 
~——Inwood’s Tables of Interest and Mortality For the 
Purchasing of Estates and Valuation of Properties. By 
Sir W. Schooling. New Edition. (Crosby Lockwood. 
9s.) 

New Epirions :—The Puppet Show of Memory. By: Maurice 
Raring. (Heinemann. 5s.)—~—-The Letters of Gertrude 
Bell. (Benn’s. 6d.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss C. M. Davis, 8 Adair 
Ilouse, Oakley Street, London, S.W. 3, for the following :— 


Questions on Names of Various Birds 


Give the author and reference of the following quotations: 
1. “ Hark! hark! the lark at Heaven's gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise.” 
2. “He who shall hurt the little wren 
Shall never be beloved by men.” 
3. “ They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles.” 
4. “The chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now !” 
‘““Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore ’.” 
6. “ The sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow a nest 


5, 


for herself, where she may lay her young.” 


7. * When the Sacristan saw 
On crumpled claw 
Come limping a poor little lame jackdaw ! ” 
8. “ Let the long contention cease ! 
_ Geese are swans, and swans are geese.” 
9. “The moping owl does to the moon complain.” 
10. “ The blackbird plays but a boxwood flute, 
But I love him best of all.” 
1. “ That’s the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture ! ”’ 
. “ The self-same moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea.” 
13. “I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 


— 


D 


bo 
' 


Answers will be found on page viii. 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help 
our readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. 
They are written by correspondents who have visiled the places 
described. We shall be glad to answer questions arising out 
‘of the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquiries 
should be addrzssed to the Travel Manager, The SrEcratTor, 
99 Gower Street, W.C3.] 


I.—The “Cash” Value of Tourists 


THOSE responsible for travel in Great Britain might well learn 
a lesson from their French and other Continental competitors 
in the art of advertising. M. Tardieu has included in his 
Budget for 1930 the sum of £240,000 for ‘‘ tourism”; the 
xerman Government is spending annually £800,000 on 
propaganda to attract tourists; and Holland, Belgium, 
Spain, Italy, Yugo-Slavia are all supporting intensive adver- 
tising campaigns. 

In Great Britain, the Travel Association, of which Lord 
Derby is president, with a conditional grant of £5,000 from 
the State, and with the help of voluntary subscriptions, is 
doing its best to increase the number of those who come 
to this country for pleasure or business. The latest figures 
show an increase last year of 6 per cent. in visitors from 
foreign countries ; but unfortunately no Government Depart- 
ment has yet seen its way to reveal to the public the number 
of visitors from the British Dominions. This is a defect 
in our national statistics that could probably be remedied 
without difficulty, as it is understood that the necessary 
records are taken at the ports. 

Kach of the 238,391 foreign tourists and visitors on holiday 

in this country last year must have spent at least £2 a day. 
The more wealthy spent probably over £10 a day upon 
hotels, travel and pleasures. Indeed, it is estimated that 
the total cash left behind was at least £15,000,000. From 
the point of view of national revenue alone, it is evidently 
good business to promote “trade by tourism,’ but we are 
slow to learn a new idea, and much more could surely be 
done. : 
According to the official statistics of the Dominion of 
Canada, the tourist traffic there is worth £50,000,000, and 
in fact tourists are paying off Canada’s national debt. South 
Africa has quadrupled its number of visitors by community 
advertising. 

Our British resorts are realizing the value of advertising 
to a limited extent. Thus Hastings, through a progressive 
association, spends about £5,000; Brighton about £7,000 ; 
Blackpool about £9,000, and Bournemouth about £3,000 to 
attract visitors. But only a little of this affects tourists 
from France and the Continent, from America and the 
Dominions, as compared with the large sums spent by our 
foreign competitors to attract the British to go abroad. 

Those who walk through Piccadilly Circus see every winter 
a huge electric sign advertising Cannes, and during the 
summer the sign flashes out the delights of Deauville. Close 
by are the offices of France, Italy, Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and Denmark, where detailed 
information regarding foreign resorts is most courteously 
given by an English-speaking staff. 

Possibly one reason for the conspicuous absence of similar 
advertisement of British resorts is that few municipalities 
possess the power to co-operate in advertising. Under the 
Health Resorts and Watering Places Act passed in 1921, 
health and pleasure resorts have the power to spend the 
proceeds of rents of chairs, &c., up to a total amount not 
exceeding a penny rate, on certain specified forms of adver- 
tising such as literature and posters. But they have not 
the power by law to subscribe to such an organization as the 
‘Travel Association of Great Britain and Ireland. Both 
the Conference of Health and Pleasure Resorts and the 
Association of Municipal Corporations are believed to be in 
sympathy with a movement to ask Parliament to grant 
the power to individual boroughs to subscribe to a co-operative 
movement for publicity, This is a much needed reform in 
the present law. 

There are a very few towns which have already the power 
to contribute, but naturally these are disinclined to subscribe 
in view of the inability of other resorts to do likewise. It 
is hoped, however, that we shall shortly * rationalize’ our 
tourist industry, which has such a definite cash value. 

B. S. Townror. 

[Articles providing constructive proposals to assist 
Great Britain’s tourist industry will be published later. ~ 
Ep. Spectator.| 
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Finance—Public & Private 


— 


Coming Demands for Capital 


WuiLeE there are many things in the financial outlook 
which are far from clear, one thing seems to be fairly 
certain, namely, that within the next three months 
demands for capital for new loans in various forms will 
be on an unusually large scale. 

At the moment these demands, so far as this market 
is concerned, are mainly taking the form of Corporation 
issues, and up to the present the response on the part of 
the private investor and the various financial institutions 
has been a good one, the flotations having been favoured 
by easy money. Moreover, so far as these loans are 
concerned it is not only that for the most part they 
merely represent a transfer of credits within the country, 
but in many cases the proceeds are used to repay loans 
previously obtained from the banks, and the operations, 
therefore, rather tend to set free bankers’ lending resources. 
Given a continuance of easy money and it seems probable 
that these corporation issues, and other loans of the 
trustee type, will continue, though it must be hoped that 
ease in borrowing will not prompt casy spending on the 
part of the corporations. 


INTERNATIONAL LOANS. 

In addition, however, to these local issues, there is 
reason to expect that international loans on a large scale 
may be floated during the next few months: indeed, 
preparation for such flotations at various foreign centres 
is said to have played its part in quickening co-operation 
on the part of central banks, and in accelerating the 
establishment of the Bank of International Settle- 
ments. 

By way of opening the ball it seems probable, at the 
moment of writing, that before this article is in print 
Hambros Bank and Messrs. J. Henry Schréder & Co. will 
have issued £2,000,000 in six per cent. bonds of the Indus- 
trial Mortgage Bank of Finland, with principal and 
interest guaranteed by the Finnish Government, and I 
make special mention of the loan here because it will be 
international in character, one half being floated in London 
and the balance on the Continent. Then, if the Brazilian 
Loan materializes, a very large issue here, in the States 
and on the Continent seems probable in the near future. 


Mopsi.izinG REPARATIONS. 

These loans, however, seem likely to be the prelude to 
the much longer operation involved in the mobilizing 
of German Reparation Annuities. According to present 
reports it is the intention to capitalize or to mobilize 
these annuities to the amount of about 300,000,000 
dollars, or £60,000,000, sometime next month. Although 
it is understood that by far the greater portion of the 
proceeds will be allotted to France, it is apparently the 
intention to market about 80,000,000 dollars in New 
York, 70,000,000 in Paris, about 50,000,000 here, and 
the balance at other Continental centres. There seems 
to be some doubt as to just how the proceeds of the loans 
are to be allotted, but if, as is reported, one-third of the 
£60,000,000 is to provide a loan to Germany, and the 
greater part of the balance is to go to France, enabling 
that country to repay large amounts of internal debt, 
it scarcely looks as though—apart perhaps from the 
American portion—the operation would in any way 
benefit the sterling exchange. 


STRAIN ON STERLING EXCHANGE. 

In so far as the mobilization of German annuities in 
New York enables France to meet the Service on her 
War Debt to the States we shall, of course, be spared 
an additional competitor for dollars when making our 
own exchange remittances to meet the Service on our 
debt to the States. The progress of time, however, only 
yeveals the more clearly a cardinal feature of the inter- 
national financial outlook, namely, that German repar- 
ation payments made, nominally, to the Allies, really 
pass on to the United States. It is true that we are 
thereby spared some of the direct strain in the exchange 
in making our own remittances to the States, but as 


‘ 





against that relief has to be set the fact that because of 
lack of capital Germany is at present only able to meet 
her reparation claims by fresh borrowing. In othe 
words, from the exchange point of view, we do not get the 
full relief of the reparation payments. It is, of course 
at this juncture that the new Bank of International 
Settlements is opening its doors—on the 22nd inst, | 
believe, and of course, it may fairly be hoped that much 
may be accomplished by that Institution in furthering the 
international Debt and Reparation payments with the 
minimum amount of financial disturbance. 


An Important Factor. 

I think, however, it would be well very clearly to 
recognize how matcrially the international financial situ. 
ation must be affected in the near future by the develop. 
ments in France and the United States. Events have 
conspired to give the former country great stores of gold, 
colossal balances in foreign countries, and huge accumu. 
lations of savings. If that situation is going speedily to 
result—as it should—in France becoming a great lending 
nation, not merely of short-term credits to foreign money 
markets, but of long-dated loans taken by the French 
investor, the position in Europe may be materially eased, 
Up to the present, however, there have been few signs of 
this development and although there has been much 
talk of the future of France as a great monetary centre 
I have just shown that although she receives so large a 
proportion of the proceeds of German reparations she is 
only marketing a modest portion of the mobilization loan, 
And yet, I believe, that such great preparations are 
deemed to be necessary for the event that in the mean- 
time France is disinclined to take part in any other loans, 


AMERICAN UNCERTAINTIES. 

Again, with regard to the United States, we know that 
in spite of its vast riches and its huge accumulations of 
gold America not only did little last year in financing 
the requirements of other countries but by reason of 
the high money rates in New York resulting from the 
Wall Street boom she actually borrowed largely from 
other countries and was directly responsible for high 
money rates all over the world. At the present moment 
it is most diflicult to say how far the United States can 
be looked to as a sure and large contributor to foreign 
loans, but the point is supremely important, for even when 
the mobilization of German Annuities is out of the way 
there are a number of other international loans calling 
for support. There seems to be a consensus of opinion 
that a recrudescence of the Wall Street boom with 
a return to very dear money is unlikely, but whether 
the ease in New York will be sufficiently pronounced to 
make that market a real lending centre remains to be 
secn. 

Is Crepir Futty FUNcTIoNING ? 

A good deal is heard nowadays about the relation be: 
tween gold and prices with much talk about a great 
searcity of gold in the years to come. 
point time will have to demonstrate the justification ot 



























As to the latter F 


otherwise for the present apprehensions, but I considet f 
that at the present moment the practical point for f 


consideration is whether those countries like the United F 
States and France are going to use their gold and wealth | 
for internal purposes, whether for hoarding or for spect: 
lation, or whether they are going to devote them to the 7 
purposes to which they would be devoted if they were lt © 
our own possession, namely, the financing of enterprises 1 
And it is just here, of cours, | 


all parts of the world. ; 
that we are confronted with one of the most vital changes 
following upon the Great War. A superfluity of savings 


in this country has for many years tended to stimulate © 
investments abroad for the sufficient reason that ther F 


i hae 


have not been sufficient profitable outlets at home. If 


is otherwise with the United States and, to some extent, 
with France. Artuur W. Kippy. 


(Financial Notes continued on page vii) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





—_—_ 


CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY 





DIVIDEND OF 74 PER CENT. 





A SUCCESSFUL YEAR—LARGE INCREASE IN NET PROFIT 





PASSENGER STATISTICS FOR 1929—GROWTH OF TOURIST THIRD CABIN TRAFFIC 





THE ATLANTIC EXPRESS SERVICE 





BUILDING OF A NEW STEAMER UNDER CONSIDERATION 





SIR THOMAS ROYDEN AND THE CHAIRMANSHIP 





RETIREMENT ANNOUNCED 





Tue fifty-third ordinary general meeting of the Cunard Steam 
Ship Company, Limited, was held on the 9th inst. at the Cunard 
Building, Liverpool. 

Sir Thomas Royden, Bart., C.H. (chairman of the company), 
presided, and the other directors present were :—Sir Percy E. 
Bates, Bart., G.B.E. (deputy-chairman); Mr. Frederic Alan 
Bates, Sir Alfred Booth, Bart., Mr. Herbert William Corry, Mr. 
A. C. F. Henderson, Mr. 8. J. Lister, Mr. Maxwell H. Maxwell, 
C.B.E., Mr. Robert W. Refcrd (directors) ; with Mr. W. Dranfield 
(secretary) ; Mr. Charles E. Fletcher (Messrs. Cooper Brothers and 
Co., auditors) ; and Mr. Vivian D. Heyne (Messrs. Hill, Dickinson 
and Co., solicitors). 

The notice convening the meeting, together with the report of 
the auditors, having been read, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—Before dealing 
with the general business of the company I desire to refer to the 
loss we have sustained since our last meeting through the death of 
two of our directors—Mr. James H. Beazley and Sir Aubrey 
Brocklebank, Bart. ‘They were members of families whose names 
are household words in Liverpool in every sphere of useful 
activity. In particular the Beazleys and Brocklebanks have 
for generations been actively associated as shipowners with the 
trade of this port, and our late directors were themselves closely 
identified with their own family shipping interests. The intimate 
knowledge of every side of the shipping business they thus acquired 
was of the greatest value to this company, while their personalities 
endeared them to all with whom they came in contact. In their 
place the directors have elected Sir T. A. L. Brocklebank, Bart., 
and Mr. 8. J. Lister, whose election will be required to be con- 
firmed by the shareholders. A resolution to this effect will be 
submitted to you later. 


Turning now to the report and accounts which are in your hands, 
is it your wish that they be taken as read? (Agreed). 


ALTERED FORM OF THE ACCOUNTS. 


Quite apart from the results of the year’s working, there are 
various points in the presentation of this year’s accounts which I 
think require some explanation. The accounts before you are 
the first which this company has issued in the form prescribed by 
the Companies Act, 1929, and it has been the endeavour of your 
directors to comply with the requirements of that Act in the fullest 
possible manner. 

In the profit and loss account the difference due to this is trifling, 
and is confined to the setting out as a separate item of the directors’ 
fees instead of merging them with the fees paid to auditors and 
debenture stock trustees. 

PASSENGER AND PrREIGHT REVENUE. 

Dealing with the various items in the account, on the credit side 
you will notice that the total income from voyages, interest, 
dividends, and other sources amounted to £3,628,904 1ds., an 
increase over the corresponding income of 1928 of £415,303. This 
increase is due to a combination of several factors. 

Taking voyage accounts, passenger receipts in the North Atlantic 
showed a net decrease as compared with those of 1928, for while 
there was an increase in tourist third cabin revenue both Westbound 
and Eastbound, there was a falling off in every other class. 

Our other passenger income, which includes World, Mediterranean, 
and other cruises, and the Cuban service, showed in the aggregate 
a satisfactory increase. 

Freight earnings showed on balance practically no change, for 
an increase Westbound was off-set by a decrease Eastbound. 
Revenue from the carriage of mails records a decrease both 
Westbound and Eastbound. The decline in Westbound earnings 





was not of much moment, but the falling-off Eastbound was more 
marked, though not unexpected, having in mind the increasing 
tendency for Eastbound mails to be carried in vessels under the 
American Flag. 


Other sources of revenue in the shape of dividends, interest, &c., 
do not show any material change from the previous year, and on 
balance our total gross receipts for 1929 showed only a small 
increase over the receipts of 1928. 


LARGE ECONOMIES IN WorKING Costs. 


It is on the disbursement side of the voyage accounts that the 
improvement in our net earnings is chiefly to be found. During 
the year our ships made more voyages and steamed over 53,000 
more miles than in the previous year, and this, of course, is reflected 
in an increase in port charges and in the cost of loading and 
discharging cargo. On the other hand, despite the extra mileage 
steamed, we were able to effect large economies in the consumption 
and cost of fuel oil, and in the cost of deck and engine stores and 
of repairs and renewals. In this connexion you will recollect that 
I explained to you in my speech last year that the incidence of the 
lay-up periods for the annual overhaul of the steamers of our fleet 
was apt to bear unequally as between one year and the next, and I 
pointed out that the year 1928 had suffered rather severely in 
comparison with 1927 in this respect. The position is now reversed, 
and 1929, the year under review, has been distinctly more fortunate 
than 1928. 


On the debit side of the account, depreciation, office and other 
expenses total £2,554,429 4s. 2d., a net increase over last year of 
£156,908, due principally to providing a larger amount for 
depreciation on steamships. 

The remaining items in the profit and loss account are almost 
identical to those in the previous year and do not call for further 
cominent. 

PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS. 


The total debits to profit and loss account equal £2,819,266 Os. 1d., 
which when deducted from our income leaves a net profit for the 
year of £809,638 I4s. lld., as compared with £550,478, the 
corresponding figure for 1928. 1f we add to the present profit the 
balance brought forward from 1928, namely £188,396 I4s. 8d., 
there is a total of £998,035 9s. 7d., out of which your directors 
propose to transfer £50,000 to the reserve fund, raising it from 
£1,450,000 to £1,500,000. ‘There will then be left £948,035 9s. 7d., 
from which must be deducted the dividends on the Preference 
stocks, totalling £135,000. There remains the sum_ of 
£813,035 9s. 7d., which enables us to pay a dividend at the rate of 
7$ per cent., absorbing £417,769 lls. €d., leaving a balance of 
£395,265 18s. ld. to be carried forward to 1930. 


THE BALANCE-SHEET— 
WritTTEN Down VALUE OF THE FLEET’ 

On the credit side of the balance-sheet you will notice that the 
company’s fleet was valued at December 31 at £8,529,746. ‘There 
is no comparable figure in the balance-sheet for the previous year, 
in which this item was merged with our shipping investments. The 
figure represents the written down value of the fleet, the first cost 
of which was £25,189,255. 

Freehold and leasehold properties were valued at £624,870, which 
is £14,300 less than the previous year’s valuation. 

Plant, machinery, spare gear, and furniture, &c., stand at 
£77,000, against last year’s figure of £77,026. During the year we 
increased the value of these assets by £16,329 and disposed of 
obsolete plant and fittings to the book value of £3,214, while 
depreciation absorbed £13,141, 


(Continued on page 684.) 
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Houpincs IN Svussrp1Ary COMPANIES. 


Shares in subsidiary companies are shown this year as a separate 
item and total £7,541,275 14s. 3d. The present figure does not 
show any change from the corresponding figure of twelve months 
ago and in my opinion is a conservative estimate of the true value 
of these holdings. 


Loan and balances due from subsidiary companies total £72,520 
Is. lld. This consists of a loan to a subsidiary company of 
£62,538 15s. 3d., and an amount of £9,981 6s. 8d. representing 
current balances on ordinary trading operations. 


Another item is that of ‘‘ Shares in other companies and deposits 
with foreign Governments, at cost, less reserves,” totalling 
£188,003 2s. Id. These comprise various investments all held for 
business reasons, and all written down to figures. which your board 
believe to be absolutely safe. 


Ships’ stores, coal, fuel oil, &c., are shown as at December 31st 
last as £330,689 7s. 7d., as against £357,231 for the previous year. 


Debtors, including agents’ balances and open voyage accounts, 
stood at £528,748 1s. 1ld., as against last year’s comparable figure 
of £687,664, the decrease of £158,916 being due to the ordinary 
fluctuations of business. 


Discount and commission outstanding on the 5 per cent. Mortgage 
Debenture stock has been reduced by a further £10,000 and now 
stands at £110,000. 


Cash at bankers and in hand at December 3lst last totalled 
£454,366, which is less than the previous year’s figure by £8,565. 


Desir Sipe Ficures. 


Turning to the debit side, the description of the 5 per Cent. 
Mortgage Debenture stock has been enlarged by the statement 
‘** secured on steamships marked with asterisk overleaf.’’ Reference 
to the back of the balance-sheet: will show exactly what ships are 
mortgaged in support of this stock, and I think that this precision 
will be appreciated by shareholders and Debenture holders alike. 
A new item is that of £362,821 9s. Id. under the heading ‘‘ Loans 
and balances due to subsidiary companies.” This information 
is required by the new Act, and the figure represents loans from 
the subsidiary companies and open balances in relation to current 
business. The item of £3,140,267 12s. 4d. under the heading of 
‘Creditors, open voyage accounts, deposits and reserves ’”’ repre- 
sents the remainder of the old item “‘ Creditors and credit balances,” 
with the addition this time of the employees’ savings fund, the 
amount of which remains fairly stationary round about £110,000. 

Capital and mortgage loans remain the same, but on December Ist 
last we liquidated our American indebtedness by redeeming 
the $2,500,000 Two-year External Gold Notes. 


Ture AccOUNTS—SHAREHOLDERS’ SUGGESTIONS. 


Before I deal with matters connected with the general business 
of the company I might mention that at our last meeting a share- 
holder made a suggestion that in our printed balance-sheet we should 
reprint the figures of the previous year, and another shareholder 
wrote asking for a more detailed statement of accounts. With 
regard to the first suggestion I have been at pains to show that 
mere reprinting of the previous year’s figures without explanation 
would lead to no useful conclusion, and [ am not at all sure that 
the same may not be true in other years. The point will be con- 
sidered again next year. With regard to the request for a more 
detailed statement of accounts, 1 would repeat that the main 
form of our accounts is governed by the conditions of the Com- 
panies Act, 1929, and moreover we live in a highly competitive 
world and it may not always be in the interest of the company 
to disclose too many details of our business, but beyond that 
I would say to both these gentlemen that it is well to remember 
that it is very easy to draw erroneous conclusions from a mass 
of figures even if set down in parailel columns. 


FEATURES OF THE PASSENGER STATISTICS. 


Coming now to the general business of the company, the total 
volume of passenger traffic crossing the North Atlantic shows 
a slight increase in 1929 as against the previous year. In this 
connexion it is pleasing to be able to record that for the sixth 
year in succession we have carried the largest number of passengers 
of any steamship company in the trade. A detailed perusal of 
the passenger statistics for the year discloses the fact that the 
first class and tourist third cabin show an increase, while the other 
classes—namely, cabin,’ second class, and third class—show a 
falling off. Although there.is a slight increase in the first class 
numbers it is remarkable that the volume of this traffic has not 
even now reached its pre-War level. For example, last year the 
number of first class passengers crossing the Atlantic was 199,738, 
but in 1909—twenty years ago—the total amounted to 202,921. 
With the addition of a number of new express steamers an increase 
in the first class carryings might reasonably have been looked for, 
but instead of creating a larger volume of business the additional 
express steamers have simply robbed the other steamers already 
in the trade, 
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FuRTHER PROVISION 
For Tourist THIRD CABIN PASSENGERS. 


The expenditure which we thought it expedient to incur in ordet 
to meet the increasing demand for tourist third cabin passengers 
and to improve the accommodation on certain of our ships, to 
which I made reference last year, was fully justified by the results 
secured. The total number of passengers of this class carried 
in our steamers during 1929 Westbound and Eastbound was 41,078 
and was the largest number carried by any line in the North Atlantig 
trade. In order to make still further provision for this growi 
traffic, we have recently decided to equip suitably the ‘ Carinthia 
and ‘ Franconia’ when these steamers are engaged in the regular 
North Atlantic service. The entire passenger fleet, with the 
exception of the ‘ Mauretania,’ is now fitted for this type of travel, 
which has become so popular in recent years. 


British Emigrants To U.S.A. AND CANADA. 


You will notice in the report which you have before you a refer 
ence to the United States quota regulations, in which an important 
change was introduced and became effective last July. This 
was provided for in the United States Immigration Act, 1994 
and reduces the total number of immigrants admissible annually 
from 164,667 to 153,714. Instead of determining the quota of 
immigrants for each nationality on the number of foreign-born 
persons of such origin residing in the country, the new quotas are 
allotted on the basis of the national origin of the population of the 
United States according to the Census of 1920. The annual quota 
allocated to British nationals is nearly doubled, the increase being 
31,714 over the number previously admissible. The quotas for 
other countries also undergo revision, the most important changes 
being in the case of the Irish Free State and Germany, which are 
reduced by just over 10,000 and 25,000 respectively. 

Our arrangement with the Home and Canadian Governments 
under which the British migrant can secure third-class ocean 
transportation to Canada at a flat rate of £10 stiil continues in 
effect. Since the introduction of this special rate last year there 
has been some increase in emigration from this country to the 
Dominion, but unfortunately present prospects seem to point to 
reduced movement; this year. 


CrvuiskEs DuRING THE WINTER MONTHS. 


Cruising business continues to form a considerable part of our 
winter programme. Largely owing to the financial crisis in the 
United States towards the end of last year the numbers of our 
cruising passengers have considerably fallen as compared with 
the previous year. One chartered cruise, that of the ‘ Scythia,’ 
had to be cancelled, but we were able to maintain all the other 
engagements on which we had embarked. It is in this field with 
cruises from the United States Round-the-World, to South America, 
the East, the Mediterranean, or Africa, that we are able to employ 
a number of our vessels during the winter months without impairing 
our regular services, and while these are early days to prophesy 
what next winter's business actually will be, there are signs that 
we may hope for a return to more normal conditions. 


ATLANTIC FREIGHT MARKET. 


In referring 12 months ago to the Atlantic freight market I ven 
tured to express a hope that a continuance of settled conditions on 
the other side of the Atlantic would result in the year 1929 proving 
more satisfactory than its predecessor. I coupled this, however, 
with a reminder of the risks attendant upon prophecy, and as events 
have turned out these risks have been only too evident. 


The year opened fairly well in both Westbound and Eastbound 
directions. In fact:the Westbound cargoes for the whole 12 months 
showed a slight increase over 1928, but the Eastbound movement was 
not maintained and by the end of the year there was a falling off. 
We can only hope that before the end of this year some definite 
improvement may be manifested in the Eastbound traffic. 


MEDITERRANEAN AND AUSTRALASIAN SERVICES. 


In our Mediterranean and Havre trades we have again maintained 
the services with regularity and I am glad to be able to record a 
slight increase over the traffic in the previous year. 


In the Australian and New Zealand trades, where our associated 
company, the Commonwealth and Dominion Line, has a deservedly 
high reputation, the services have been maintained with accustomed 
regularity and success. During the year a number of the company’s 
steamers have undergone extensive alterations to their machinery 


in order to inerease their speed and enable them to maintain & | 


more uniform service with the new motor-vessels which have been 
added to the fleet in the past few years and which have proved 
eminently satisfactory. 


“CunarpD Hovust”’ In LEADENHALL STREET. 


Reference has been made in the Press to the fact that we are 
moving our London City sta‘f into a new building which is being 
erected in Leadenhall Street. It has been felt for some time that it 
would be of considerable advantage to the general working if the 
staffs of all the companies associated with us were housed together 
instead of being scattered over different parts of the City. The 
erection of a new building in Leadenhall Street provides the oppor: 
tunity of bringing about this very desirable change. The building, 
which will occupy a site of nearly half an acre and will consist of 
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eight storeys, will be known as ‘“‘ Cunard House.” After providing | teristic of all ranks from the highest to the lowest. We have had 


for the requirements of the Cunard and its associated companies’ 
(ity staffs, the proprietors of the building still have a very consider- 
able amount of floor space available for other tenants. 

QuesTION oF New Fast Artantic STEAMER. 

When last I had the privilege of addressing you I told you that 
the question of new tonnage was.one constantly in our minds and 
that the company had never hesitated to build vessels of the highest 
class when in its judgment the conditions of its business demanded 
them. You will have seen recently in the Press the official statement 
that we were in consultation with certain shipbuilders in regard to 
anew steamer for the Atlantic express service. It will naturally be 
some time before the definite stage of entering into a contract is 
reached and final details are available for publication ; but I can 
assure you that when the time comes it will be found that the Cunard 
Company, as in the past, has set its mind on the construction of a 
steamer which will bear favourable comparison with anything 
afloat. In deciding on the type of ship to be built our primary 
consideration is and must always be that of providing a vessel 
that will prove a great attraction to the travelling public and a 
profitable investment for the company. 

Mention of this brings to mind the wonderful record of the 
‘Mauretania,’ which in August lest, despite adverse weather con- 
ditions both on the Westbound and Eastbound voyage, made the 
fastest trips of her long and honourable career and gave proof of her 
claim to be still considered a worthy competitor in the Atlantic trade. 


AvupIToRS’ REMUNERATION AND WorK. 


This is an opportune moment to make some remarks in anticipa- 
tion of the resolution which will be submitted to you later in con- 
nexion with the remuneration of our auditors. I find that I last 
alluded to this subject in 1923. At that date the auditors’ remunera - 
tion was increased from 1,000 guineas per annum to 2,000 guineas. 
J now find that the statutory work has still further increased, and 
that your auditors are actually doing your work at an out-of-pocket 
cost to themselves. I feel sure that you will not wish this state of 
things to continue, and that you will agree readily to the increased 
remuneration which will be suggested. The work which is covered 
by this fee as mentioned in 1923 comprises :— 


(a) Audit work in connexion with the preparation of the balance- 
sheet; and 


(6) Aweekly audit of different portions of the company’s expendi- 
ture. 

This weekly audit, I may remind you, is designed to afford a real 
check against fraud or error in the operation of the cempany’s. 
business. 


Continuous Aupir oF SrTrocK TRANSFER CERTIFICATES. 


It may be of interest to the shareholders to learn that in addition 
to the work which I have described and which has been covered 
by the fee voted at the annual meeting the directors have employed 
Messrs. Cooper Brothers for many years past in a continuous audit 
of all stock and share transfer certificates, and in fact all the docu- 
ments connected with the share registry. This precaution is one 
of very long standing and the board will continue to follow the same 
policy in future. 


For further security your board arranged in 1926 for Messrs. 
Cooper Brothers to conduct an audit of different portions of the 
company’s expenditure and receipts at all offices in the United States 
of America under the supervision of experienced English personnel 
directly responsible to Messrs. Cooper Brothers’ head office in Lon- 
don. This arrangement has been of the greatest advantage to the 
company and we feel that we have derived a greatly increased 
security therefrom. Since the close of the accounts we have also 
arranged for Messrs. Cooper Brothers to perform similar work in 
Canada as they do in the United States, and we anticipate the same 
beneficial results in this case also. 


Messrs. Cooper Brothers are also employed by the company in 
certain European countries. In other centres in Europe there are 
different auditors mainly in conjunction with our friends the White 
Star Line, with whom we have several offices and agencies in com- 
mon. I am glad to be able to assure you that the whole of the 
operations of the company and its associated companies from as far 
East as Moscow to as far West as Vancouver, and as far South as 
Sydney and Wellington, are covered by as good a scheme of audit 
supervision as we can devise. 

Sir Tuomas RoypEN’s RETIREMENT FROM THE CHAIRMANSHIP. 

There is one personal matter to which I wish to make brief allusion. 
This is the last occasion on which I shall preside at this meeting as 
your chairman. The pressure of my personal affairs has compelled 
me to seek some relief in order that I may give more time and 
thought to them than I have been able to do since I became chairman 
of this company. I have, therefore, asked my colleagues on the 
board to elect some other one of our number to the chair in my place. 
During my years of office I have been indeed fortunate in having 
the unfailing and sympathetic co-operation of my colleagues and 
the enthusiastic support of the staff, to whom I owe a deep debt of 
gratitude. While retiring from the chairmanship it is my hope that 
I may retain my seat on the board. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 


Before concluding I am glad to have this opportunity of paying 
my personal tribute to the services so loyally and so efficiently 
rendered to the company by all membersof thestaff, both afloat and 
ashore. The spirit of comradeship that comes from a common 
effort to a common end finds full expression in the keenness and 
desire to promote the interests of the Cunard Line that is the charac- 





what may fairly be described as a successful year; we owe much 
of that success to the energy and ability of our staff, and I feel sure 
that you wish me to convey to those concerned your appreciation of 
their unfailing and whole-hearted devotion to your interests. 
(Cheers.) 

THE RESOLUTION, 


I now beg to move: “That the report of the directors and 
statement of accounts for the year 1929 submitted to this meeting 
be and they are hereby received and adopted, and that, as recom- 
mended by the board, a dividend of 7} per cent. for the year ended 
December 3ist, 1929, be and the same is hereby declared on the 
5,570,241 Ordinary shares of £1 each issued, and upon the Govern- 
ment share, and that the same be payable, less income-tax, on 
and after April 14th, 1930.” 


I will ask Sir Percy Bates to second the resolution. 


Boarp’s REGRET aT CHAIRMAN’S RETIREMENT. 

Sir Percy E. Bates, Bart. (deputy-chairman): I am rising at 
your request, Sir, formally to second the resolution. I do formally 
second that resolution, but I do not think that I should sit down 
without making some allusion to the personal statement that you 
have just made. 

Turning to the shareholders, Sir Percy continued: It is just a 
fortnight since Sir Thomas informed the board of his desire to be 
relieved of the chairmanship. The news came as a complete 
surprise to his colleagues, but they were unable effectively to 
combat his wish to retire. I am sure that you will all be glad to 
learn that no question of ill health is involved. Sir Thomas's 
statement of his reasons means neither more nor less than what 
it says. I need hardly say that his colleagues regret his decision 
very sincerely, but they have the consolation that while they are 
to lose a most able and courteous chairman they are to retain 
their colleague. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman: Before formally putting the resolution which 
you have heard proposed and seconded, I shall be glad to answer 
any question any shareholder may desire to put. 

There were no questions, and the resolution on being put to the 
meeting was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: I now beg to move: ‘ That Sir Thomas A. L. 
Brocklebank, Bart., Mr. 8. J. Lister, Mr. Herbert William Corry, 
and Mr. Walter P. Tyser, who retire at this meeting, be and they 
are hereby re-elected directors of the company.” 

Sir Percy E. Bates: I beg to second the resolution. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. 8S. J. Leeming: I beg to move :—“‘ That Messrs. Cooper 
Brothers and Co. be reappointed auditors of the company for the 
current year, and that their remuneration be fixed at £3,000 per 
annum.” 

Mr. John Dempster: I beg to second that. 

This was agreed to. 

The Chairman: That, ladies and gentlemen, concludes the 
formal business. I thank you very much for your attendance this 
morning. 

VoTEe oF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. Evelyn 8. Parker: Before leaving the meeting I know that 
you will wish to take the opportunity of thanking our chairman for 
his great services to the company. Normally this would be perhaps 
only a formality, because we always pass a resolution of this sort, 
but, unfortunately, to-day we have heard the unexpected announce- 
ment that our chairman is unable to continue in that position. I 
know that his successor, whoever he may be, will not misunderstand 
me when I say that we are all extremely sorry that we are to lose 
Sir Thomas Royden as chairman of the company. (Cheers.) 

Sir Thomas has been chairman for eight years, and everybody who 
knows anything about shipping knows that those eight years have 
been years of very great difficulty and trial, and it is due to Sir 
Thomas’s ability, long-sightedness, and unfailing tact that this 
company during that period has gone on from strength to strength 
until it occupies its present proud position. I think his services not 
only deserve the thanks of a much wider public—the thanks of 
every citizen of Liverpool. (Hear, hear.) During the years succeed- 
ing the War I am sorry to say that several of our large companies 
have been attracted by the lure of London, and they thought it 
better to go there. Whether they have been right or not, whether 
they have done better in going to London, it is not for me to say ; 
but the Cunard Company, under Sir Thomas Royden, has shown the 
world that the most successful and the greatest of the British 
steamship companies can be and is efficiently managed in Liverpool, 
and I think the citizens of Liverpool owe a great debt to this com- 
pany and its chairman for their loyalty to the city. 

While we all regret that Sir Thomas is leaving the chair, we are 
extremely glad to hear that heis going to remain one of our directors 
(hear, hear)—and we hope he may be long spared to serve us in 
that capacity. I understand that this resolution does not require 
a seconder, and as for obvious reasons the chairman cannot put it 
himself I put it to the mecting. 

The resolution was carried with loud cheers. 

The Chairman: Mr. Parker, ladies, and gentlemen,—The regret 
that one must inevitably feel on taking a step which I felt compelled 
to take is considerably mitigated by the exceedingly kind way, 
first, in which Mr. Parker has spoken about my tenure or office, 
and, secondly, by the sympathetic reception that you, ladies and 
gentlemen, have given to what Mr. Parker has said. I can only 
thank you very sincerely. (Cheers.) 

The meeting thea terminated, 
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RIO TINTO COMPANY 





LARGER INCOME AND REDUCED EXPENDITURE 





FUTURE OF PRODUCTION AND PRICES 





SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES ON EFFECTS OF WORLD-WIDE EXTRAVAGANCE 





Tue fifty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 
the Rio Tinto Company, Limited, was held on the 14th inst. at 
*he Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G., chairman of the 
hoard, presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. H. Beecher) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report for the year 1929. The minutes 
of the previous meeting were taken as read. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, I presume that you will as usual 
take’ the report and accounts as read. (Agreed.) Before pro- 
ceeding to the main subject on which I plan to address you to-day 
i must refer to some points on the balance-sheet. 

“AN Important INNOVATION.” 

You know, of course, that our capital was increased and now 
stands at £3,750,000. You will have noticed that we have instituted 
an investment and general development fund—a most important 
innovation. The amount of new money nominally available for 
this fund was £2,250,000—£2,500,000 the produce of the issue of 
50,000 shares at £50, less £250,000 added to the capital account. 
From the £2,250,000 nominally available the expenses of the issue 
had to be deducted. These require no comment, To the fund 
we have added £250,000 taken from revenue as a general allowance 
for depreciation on outlay and the amount at credit of the emergency 
account which we instituted last year to meet the payment of 
certain consequential taxes due to the Spanish Government as a 
result of our general settlement of tax arrears. About these I 
have nothing to add to the full statement I made last year. I 
shall refer to the investment and general development fund later. 

For the moment, if you will look at the assets side of the balance- 
sheet, you will see that the cash plus investments, other than in 
subsidiary companies, plus debtors, plus stocks and stores—in 
other words, our liquid assets—equal almost exactly the total of 
our capital and reserve fund. This I hope you will regard as 
satisfactory, 

THE REVENUE Account. 

In the revenue account you will see that we have considerably 
reduced our administrative expenses as compared with last year ; 
that we have allowed £278,512 for depreciation, and that our 
income is better. Here I must pause for a moment to contradict 
a statement I have seen in print that part of our profit resulted 
from the sale of stocks and shares. It did not. Appreciations and 
depreciations of capital value realized on the sale of investments 
are applied to the book cost of the remaining investments. 

As a result of our happier experience in 1929, I shall have to 
propose to you before I sit down that in addition to paying the 
usual dividend on the Preference shares, we pay a final dividend 
of 25s., plus a bonus of 5s. per share on the Ordinary shares, both 
less tax. 

We have suggested the payment of a bonus this year by way of 
celebrating a jubilee. This is the fiftieth consecutive ordinary 
general meeting at which your chairman for the time being has had 
the satisfaction of asking you to approve the payment of some 
dividend, even if only, as in the years 1920 and 1921, following 
the great strike, on the Preference shares. This is the hidden 
meaning of the bonus, to give our shareholders an opportunity of 
drinking to the health of the staff and workpeople of the company 
in many lands without whose loyal co-operation through many 
years the company could not have attained its present position. © 

PENSION SCHEME FOR SPANISH EMPLOYEES. 

But we propose to celebrate our dividend jubilee even more 
practically. I am confident—your whole board is confident—that 
it is your wish to recognize the good work of the Spanish staff and 
workpeople of the company. We have therefore decided to 
inaugurate a pension scheme, entirely non-contributory, for the 
benefit of the Spanish staff and workpeople, the original section 
of the company’s non-British employees. The details will be 
announced in Spain in a few days’ time and the pensions of that 
section of our employees, like the pensions of the British staff, will 
then be pensions as of right, instead of the ex gratia pensions we 
have granted in the past. 

While on this subject, I may refer briefly to the continuing 
effort we are making to improve the wages and housing of our 
employees. We shall complete this year the building of the Barrio 
Reina Victoria at Huelva, the first section of our housing scheme 
there. This year we shall also complete and occupy the new 
hospital at Huelva. At the Mines, at Rio Tinto, the extension of 
the town of El Valle proceeds less rapidly than we wish, but our 
difficulty is the supply of masons. Now that the new concentrator 
is almost finished, the men engaged on that work can be transferred 
to house building. I shall have more to say about the concentrator 
in a few minutes. 

QUESTION OF ACCIDENTS. 

There remains in connexion with welfare work the question of 
accidents. Last year was not a good year. We are doing what 
we can to diminish accidents. We have appointed one of our most 





experienced engineers, Mr. Timmis, ‘‘ Safety Officer,” and I hope 
that his critical eye will help us to protect the men from their own 
disregard of danger. In the meantime, through building more 
and better houses, through better wages and better conditions of 
work, we are doing what we can to ensure that the people of our 
district in Spain share in the well-being of the company. 

But I must hurry. Our enterprise in Spain is now only one of 
our many interests, although it is the most vividly human part of 
our activities. There is something of the patriarchal relationship 
there between employer and employed which does not exist in the 
same form in any of our other National establishments. I was 
at the mines in Spain last month, with Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Gray, 
of your board, and after careful examination of the position we 
gave the most precise instructions to the general manager that 
with his staff he was to keep constantly in review the actual earnings 
of the men to see that even in the less good cases, such as those of 
unskilled men of less than full physical efficiency, work was found 
and pay was arranged to make a decent standard of living possible. 

We are now ready to deal with two vital questions which affect 
the whole future of our enterprise. What is the future of sulphur 
in pyrites ? Where is the world’s supply of copper to come from ? 

SurruvrR STATISTICs. 

The world production of sulphur as brimstone has increased from 
581,282 metric tons in 1900 to 818,576 metric tons in 1909; to 
1,628,253 metric tons in 1919; to 2,795,439 metric tons in 1929. 
The corresponding figures for pyrites are from about 4,000,000 
metric tons in 1900 to 4,886,058 in 1909; to 4,016,659 in 1919; to 
about 6,249,000 metric tons of pyrites, containing about 3,100,000 
tons of available sulphur, in 1929. So we can see that the world 
consumption of sulphur has risen from 2,500,000 tons tq approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 tons in the thirty years 1900-1929. But whereas 
the sulphur of 1900 came as to almost four-fifths from pyrites and 
one-fifth from brimstone, the sulphur of 1929 was derived almost 
equally from the two sources. This is very important because 
behind it lies the preference of consumers for sulphur as brimstone 
—a preference that is marked by the sharp price differential that 
it has been necessary for the pyrites producers to allow in order to 
retain their diminishing percentage of the market. 

There is another point to which I must draw your attention 
before I go further. We are now waiting for the death of the 
trade cycle of the “twenties”? and the birth of the cycle which 
will occupy the ‘ thirties.” We may therefore assume that after 
a year or two in which the expansion in the sulphur consumption 
rate is checked, or even if we have a year or two of actual regression, 
the growth of the chemical industries and the increased use of 
artificial fertilizers will throughout the coming cycle force an 
increase of sulphur consumption on the world comparable to that 
of each of the last three decades. From this we might easily 
conclude that all would be well. We should secure our share of 
the increase and that would be that. 

Unusual FEATURES IN THE POSITION. 

So far as I can see, this dying cycle is transitional in the world 
of sulphur, and perhaps not only in the world of sulphur. It may 
pay us to examine this thought for a few moments. When the 
trade cycle of the “* twenties "’ is studied several new and unfamiliar 
features emerge. The period of prosperity appears to have been 
shortened and the collapse of the * boom” conditions more 
unpleasant than usual. 

The first of these unusual features was the failure in 1928 and 
1929 of retail prices to move in the accustomed relationship to 
wholesale commodity prices. This would appear to have prevented 
the ultimate consumer from benefiting from the primary producers 
increased capacity to supply. That there was a real increase of 
capacity was seen, I think, in the failure of commodity prices to 
advance in 1928-1929. It is noteworthy that, in spite of this. 
profits continued to show expansion, and the inference 1 would 
draw is that improved technical efficiency has permitted primary 
producers to enjoy prosperity in spite of stationary or even falling 
commodity prices. 

What I have just stated generally was certainly the case with 
sulphur in pyrites. But, between us primary producers and the 
ultimate consumers are arrayed forces which prevent our increased 
efficiency affecting the price paid by the retail purchasers. In 
other words, there are forces at work which have been checking the 
expansion of our markets. Since February of this year signs o 
shrinkage of the markets have appeared. 

Errects or Heavy Taxation. 

Now, what is it that is making trade worse than it need be or, 
shall I say, relatively worse than at the corresponding phase of the 
the former cycles ? I do not think there is much room for doubt 
that it is the failure of retail prices to follow the fall in commodity 
prices. In other words, consumers are being held to boom conditions 
at a time of deepening depression, and they cannot stand it. 
Stabilization of retail prices seems to be the devil in the piece. Yes: 
But look behind it. What is the cause of this stabilization ? What 
is its justification ? Or, rather, what is the cause of the widespread 
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——— 
impulse towards stabilization of prices ? There are several causes, 
but the most ———— is a taxation that is instinctively recognized 
ag excessive. am frequently told that taxes on profits are not 
ion. Aren’t they! Once an industry feels its taxation is 
unreasonable, stabilizing of prices follows. Its units coalesce in 
the face of its enemy the taxgatherer, prices are stabilized, and the 
consumer pays. Retail prices then no longer follow commodity 
rices downward, and the trade cycle is upset—with consequences 
none can foresee. In other words, national, municipal, and individual 
extravagances are coming home to roost. 

Jam not speaking particularly of this country. Extravagance 
fg 2 world-wide phenomenon, at its worst in ihe individual sphere, 
perhaps in America, in the national and municipal spheres in Aus- 
tralia and Great Britain, and for special reasons bad in Germany, 
put not limited to these countries. Do not lot us forget that excessive 
taxation—central or municipal makes no difference—is not the 
only force at work. Salaries and wages that are too high have exactly 
the same effect. ‘The world is trying to live at an average individual 
economic level above that inherently possible in the economic 
nature of things. Take one example. The world is determined 
to be amused—largely by Hollywood or by dashing about in 

trol-driven vehicles, private or public. So far as business is 
concerned, the ‘tribute levied by the Movie and Talkie Kings and 
Stars of Hollywood is just another tax to he met by industry ; 
go are the profits of the oil companies, in so far as they are derived 
from petrol consumed in amusement. 

Cost oF EXTRAVAGANCE, 

The cost of these extravagances, national, municipal, and indi- 
vidual, is working through stabilization of retail prices to throw 
the automatic working of the price laws out of gear—at least I think 
so. I am quite prepared to add Stock Exchange speculations of 
the Wall Street type, but that has not much power to do damage 
till a cycle is nearing its end; then it precipitates collapse, and, if 
that produces, as it did last autumn, a carnival of panic selling, 
retail absorptive power is diminished. 

Let us agree, then, that something is preventing the retail con- 
sumer from participating in the increased efficiency of the primary 
producers, and that this something is deforming the trade cycle, 
making the period of prosperity less and the period of depression 
certainly unusually intense and probably longer. That means 
there must be, and quickly, increased technical effort to restore 
prosperity. 

Now what has all this got to do with pyrites ? Just this: sulphur 
in pyrites is the least popular form of sulphur in world markets. 
It has been losing ground relatively for 30 years, and has had to 
accept a heavy price differential. Within the next few years, as 
the result of technical progress, a large amount of by-product 
sulphur, at present wasted into the atmosphere, will be made 
available commercially in the form of brimstoné, and, if that brings 
down the price of brimstone sharply, sulphur in pyrites will be hard 
put to it to hold its markets. Make no mistake; during the coming 
period of depression the introduction to the market of a few hundred 
thousand tons of by-product brimstone will close some of the pyrites 
mines. Add to this the probability that the splitting of pyrites 
of a grade now hardly marketable into its constituent elements will 
be an accomplished commercial fact before the end of the period of 
depression, and you have the picture before you. Here it is: A 
period of world depression is on us. The ultimate consumers are 
facing prices stabilized to make the payment of grotesque taxation, 
national and municipal, possible, and to retain the payment of 
top-heavy salaries and wages so long as may be. The load is pushed 
back towards the primary producer. To get out of the slough he 
has to get his prices down by technical improvements. New cheap 
sulphur has to be got and can be got. 

Sters To Meet DEPRESSION. 

I therefore look for a period of anxiety and difficulty in the pyrites 
trade, and your company can escape neither the’anxiety nor the 
difficulty. For years the coming of this day of depression has 
exercised my thoughts. For years we have been preparing for it, 
and we have taken all the steps that we can think of in advance to 
meet it. 

We are directly interested in what look like being the successful 
processes for producing on the one hand by-product sulphur, on 
the other the constituent elements of pyrites of all grades, in market- 


able form, and we are adjusting our mine working in Spain to draw | 


& larger proportion of our copper from our porphyritic ores and 
less from the pyritic. We shall be ready to begin the marketing 
of by-product brimstone, if we have to, this year. The first full- 
scale unit is now completing, and within a very few weeks our new 
mill, which will let us get copper more efliciently from the porphyry 
ores, will be at work. 

It’s going to be a near thing. Two years ago I counted—mis- 
counted—on three years in which to get ready. We have had only 
two, but we shall have those plants working this year. And now 
Tam going to tell you what our staff have done in two years. Our 
own men, led by Mr. Couldrey, our general manager, Mr. Laurence 
Hill, the technical deputy manager, with Mr. C. Stewart, chief 
mining engineer, and Mr. Vibert Douglas, our geologist, all working 
under Mr. Gray, our technical director, with the technical committee 
and Mr. Callow, our consulting engineer, have developed, or, I 
should say, will have developed, and equipped, in a few weeks from 
how, a mine of not less than 5,000,000 tons of porphyritic ore com- 
plete with approaches, mill, flotation plant, sintering plant, every- 
thing for £250,000, or at a price of one shilling per ton of ore. I 
personally am grateful to them, and I know you should be. It is 
& wonderful achievement. 

PRICE OF COPPER. 

So much for the coming period of difficulty in the world of 
sulphur and what we have done to meet it.. 1 cannot stop until 

have said something about copper. Again I hark back to the 





trade cycle and this period of depression. How are we to get out 
of it? By rationalization, say the pundits, and to some that 
means one thing, to others another, but to nearly all some form of 
price stabilization. Whatever the blessed word is to be, it has 
got to mean increased technical efficiency, less waste, higher 
individual wages and lower totai wage cost and lower taxes national 
and municipal, per unit of production. When you come down to 
the technical end of it this all means electrification and from the 
point of view of the producers of copper electrification means 
cuprification. There is going to be more copper wanted than 
the world has ever dreamed of using. All sorts of people will tell 
you about the replacement of copper by aluminium or something 
else in electrical work. There will be no substitution so long as 
copper can be got at a reasonable price. 

Now what is a reasonable price for copper? For some time 
we have had 18 cents per pound for electrolytic copper and we 
are asked to admire or to despise the courage or folly of the men 
who have stabilized it at that level. I do not believe in stabilization 
at any price level, but I believe still less in permitting all the burden 
of extravagances, national, municipal and individual, being handed 
to the primary producer to take care of. Quite apart from its 
effect on the fortunes of the producing companies, it would be a 
disaster to the world if it could be done in the case of copper. 
Suppose the price was hammered down to 12 cents, what would 
happen ? Development would stop and the coming cuprification 
of industry would be made impossible except at famine prices. 
Remember the part copper played in the Great War! Remember 
the stocks that had to be absorbed after the Armistice, and then 
remember that even at 18 cents copper is really cheaper than 
it was before the War; or take the standard price in English 
currency—£68 5s. 9d. in 1913, £68 at the end of 1929. Does 
that sound like an inflated price to-day ? In fact, it is not. 

Copper may be cheaper, but, if it has a long decline now, look 
out for famine prices in the not too distant future. No! It is a 
world interest to-day of the first magnitude that the development 
of copper mines should go on, and that means a price now of not 
lower than 16 cents, with, if you have that now, a certain 20 cents 
plus later. It will be much better to let the price stay about 18 
cents until it has to rise to its probable level in the next boom 
cycle of about 20 cents per pound electrolytic copper. Let mo 
repeat: if the work of developing new sources of copper supply 
does not proceed regularly, there will be a copper famine in te 
world by 1935-1940 at latest. And this brings me to Rhodesia. 

ConTROL OF THE RHODESIAN COMPANIES. 

A little over a year ago we had no interest in Rhodesia. We 
understood our presence there would not be welcome, and we were 
turning our eyes elsewhere. Then suddenly it was represented 
to me that it was not a European interest that the American 
Copper Producers should dominate Rhodesia. My reply was: 
‘“ We work very happily with American partners with no question 
of domination on either side, and, as it will take a lot of money 
to develop the Rhodesian field, why not have the Americans in as 
partners 7”? The reply was: “‘ They’ll be there as overlords, not 
as partners. ‘hey have already practically got control of some 
of the British companies. Won't you do something?” Then 
those in high places said they thought it was a European interest, 
and certainly a British interest, that other powerful British firms 
should take a hand in the development of the field. My reply was : 
‘*T am not prepared to take up an anti-American attitude in this 
matter, but if I can find allies I am prepared to take what action 
is possible to prevent dominance by any one national interest in an 
industry which must serve a world need.” 

A Group ForMep. 

On examination I found the situation was urgent, that a powerful 
American company had practically got control of the N’Changa 
company, plus a large slice of Rhodesian Congo Border territory. 
I came to the board of this company, and I went to several friends, 
and, to cut a long story short, a group was formed of which the 
Rio Tinto Company is a member, and we sailed into the then 
stormy seas of Rhodesian mining with all the Birtish companies 
concerned, except Minerals Separation, Ltd., as allies. The rest 
of the story is more or less public. The agreement was not con- 
summated by the N’Changa company, and when the dust of the 
conflict settled we found ourselves in a position to control Minerals 
Separation, the Rhodesian Congo Border Concessions, and N°Changa 
companies, but the “we ”’ was not Rio Tinto. I had not dared 
to commit you too deeply, nor indeed would your board have 
permitted it at that time. The Rio Tinto Company was the leader 
in its own group, but it depended on its friends for the strength 
of its position. Thus, though I can say * we” can control Minerals 
Separation, Ltd., I cannot say Rio Tinto controls that company. 
It does not. But it is one of the group which can control that 
company, and so with the other companies, and now I believe 
no one nation can dominate the Rhodesian field, but that its develop- 
ment is in the hands of companies representing, through their 
shareholding, practically ail the world, American as well as European, 
This I am satisfied is the best arrangement possible. 

INTERESTS IN Four MINEs. 

Now your company, through its investment fund, is interest in 
four of the Rhodesian mines—Roan Antelope; N’Kana through 
Bwana M’Kubwa; Rhodesian Selection Trust and the R.C.B.C.- 
N’Changa area. In the case of the first three we are ordinary 
minority shareholders with no special facilities for obtaining inform- 
ation. In the caso of R.C.B.C.-N’Changa, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Preston, Mr. Gray, and I are directors on the board of one or other 
company, and Mr. Gray is chairman of the N’Changa technical 
committee, and I occupy the same position in the R.C.B.C. organiz- 
ation. 

I expect you would like to know what we believe about the first 

(Continued on page 688.) 
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(Continued from page 687.) 
three companies. We regard the Roan as a vast mine with rather 
a low-grade ore for Rhodesia. It is in good hands, but the gross 
value of its ore is probably not quite $10 a ton, as against the M’Kana 
mine of the Bwana M’Kubwa company” value of not less than $12 a 
ton of ore. There is not much known difference between the size 
of these deposits. 

The Mufulira Mine of the Rhodesian Selection Trust is probably 
about two-thirds of the size of Roan or-N’Kana, but I believe the 
gross value of its ore to be fully $15 a ton. Over and above these 
values Bwana M’Kubwa and Rhodesian Selection Trust have specu- 
lative values which I should characterize respectively as considerable 
and great. About R.C.B.C. what am I to say ? Remember I am 
a director of that company. Perhaps it will be sufficient if, in 
conclusion of this section of my remarks, I say without further com- 
ment that I am glad we have invested a larger proportion of your 
capital in that concern than in any of the others. You will be 
interested to know that since we last met, Mr. Preston, our com- 
mercial director, and Mr, Gray, our technical director, have visited 
the Rhodesian Field, and Mr. Vibert Douglas, our principal geologist, 
'# shad the opportunity of seeing the mines, and now Mr. C. Stewart, 
our chief mining engineer at Rio Tinto, has becn appointed general 
manager of N’Changa and N’Changa Extension in Rhodesian 
Congo Border country. Mr. Douglas is returning to Rhodesia at 
an early date on loan to R.C.B.C., Limited, as their geologist to 
work as colleague to his old teacher and friend, and my old friend 
and colleague, Dr. Bancroft, head of the Rhodesian Anglo-American 
Geological Department in Rhodesia, and the principal consulting 
geologist for Khodesian Conge Border Concessions. 

By the way, we have got together a most magnificent series of 
specimens illustrating the geology of Northern Rhodesia and the 
Southern Congo. These we are handing over to the Museum in 
South Kensington at an early date, where I understand they will be 
displayed. Coupled with the information derived from boreholes 
and development work now proceeding, the study of these specimens 
leaves no doubt in my mind that the British Empire, indeed the 
whole world, was in luck when-the discovery of these deposits and 
their development coincided in time with its present economic state. 

Davison anp SiricA Get Companies. 

As you may imagine, this Rhodesian development has eaten up 
my time and energy, and last summer I was reluctantly compelled 
to tell our friends of the Davison Chemical Company and the Silica 
Gel Corporation that, through circumstances I could not control, 
T had been swept into a volume of work and responsibility which 
made it impossible for me to continue personally to interest myself 
in the development of Silica Gel to the full extent that I had hoped. 
They were most helpful and considerate, and made it easy for me to 
get out of that work. They also made arrangements with the Rio 
Tinto Company to diminish its responsibility for the development 
of Silica Gel outside America. Lord Denbigh, as you know, is a 
director of the Davison Chemical Company, and Mr. Preston and 
Sir Alexander Anderson are continuing as members of the board of 
Nilica Gel, Limited, to represent your interests in that company, 
which, like those in Davisons, are of considerable magnitude. Mr. 
Preston and Sir Alexander Anderson are in Baltimore at present, 
and they have both asked me to tender to you their apologies for 
their absence to-day. 

Srrvarion anp OvtLook Scummep Ur. 

T am afraid I have detained you too long. But there is a tre- 
mendous lot of material always accumulated for these speeches, and 
I find it impossible even to touch on a number of little things that 
would interest you. I try to give you the broad drift of the result 
of our activities, and this time my message to you is :— 

There is depression ahead, but we have foreseen its coming, and, 
if hard thinking and hard working have been any use in preparing 
your company to meet it , it is well prepared. Nothing we can do, 
however, can eliminate the unpleasant effects of world-wide extrav- 
agance, and, if that, as I believe is the case, is going to produce 
unpleasant distortion of the old familiar trade cycle, then we shall 
have to suffer with the others, but, I hope, not so much as the others. 
(Cheers.) 

I beg to move: “ That the report and accounts for 1929, which 
have been submitted, be adopted and passed.” 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Denbigh, K.C.V.O., seconded the 
resolution, and it was unanimously adopted. 

DivipEND AND Bonus. 

The Chairman then proposed the payment of a final divided of 
2s. 6d. per share on the Preference shares and a dividend of 25s, 
per share and a bonus of 5s. ver share on the Ordinary shares, all less 
tax. 


Mr. J. N. Buchanan, D.S.O., M.C., seconded tie motion, and it was | 


carried unanimously. 

The Earl of Denbigh moved the re-election as a director of Sir 
Auckland Geddes, which was seconded by Mr. J. N. Buchanan and 
unanimously approved. 

On the motion of Mr. G. W. Gray, seconded by Mr. J. Gordon 
Macleod, the other retiring director, Sir Alexander J. Anderson, 
C.S.1., was also unanimously re-elected. 

Mr. H. E. Taylor proposed the reappointment of 
Turquand, Youngs and Co. as auditors. 

Mr. A. H. Holland seconded the motion and it was passed 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. H. Joseph 
and seconded by Mr. A. H. Holland, was accorded uanimously. 

A brief acknowledgment by the 
proceedings. 


Messrs. 
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THE UNITED MOLASSES 
COMPANY, LTD. 


LARGE EXPANSION OF BUSINESS. 


MR. F.K. KIELBERG ON CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTs, 

The fourth annual general meeting of the United Molasgeg 
Company, Ltd., was held on 11th inst. at Winchester House, Ojq 
Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr. F. K. Kielberg (chairman and managing director) presiding, 

The chairman said : 

The report this year is so informative that I propose to confing 
my remarks to answering questions raised by shareholders jp 
connexion with the report and accounts. 

The only point that has been raised in connexion with the accounts 
refers to the difference between the profits remaining in associated 
and subsidiary cornpanies as at December 31, 1928, amounting 
to £170,659 17s. 3d., and the balance of undistributed profits 
remaining in subsidiaries as at December 31, 1929, amounting 
to £115,919 Ils. 3d. This difference is accounted for, and more 
than offset, by the fact that £137,043, representing trading profits 
earned by subsidiary companies during 1929, prior to the date of 
acquisition by us, have been carried to capital reserve in the 
consolidated accounts. 

To your directors it appears inconceivable that the use of molasses 
can ever be replaced by substitutes or by synthetic processes, 
Molasses is a by-product that will continue to be produced irres. 
pective of the price at which it can be sold, for the simple reason 
that sugar cannot be manufactured without producing molasses, 


DerreciaAtion or Motor TANKERS. 

In replying to questions relating to depreciation, I should like 
to state that the suggestion that our new motor tankers will last 
for only fourteen or fifteen years need not disturb you in the least, 
Based on our own experience and that of other molasses companies, 
we have no hesitation in claiming that our new ships will have a 
life of at least twenty-five years. Our rate of depreciation is 
considerably in excess of the rate of depreciation adopted by most 
companies. 

I regret that no reference was made in the directors’ report 
to the rate of depreciation adopted in connexion with the company’s 
storage tanks, plant, machinery, etc. The rates allowed under 
this heading vary in accordance with the nature of the assets, 
and are in all instances liberal and in full accord with the conservative 
policy the company is following in these matters. 

I regret that we cannot sce our way to analyse the various sources 
of income which make up the company’s total net profits. It 
would obviously not be in the best interests of the company. 
You will have realized from the directors’ report, however, that the 
carriage of oil has become a definite part of our business, and, 
thanks to our increasing fleet, we hope from this year onwards to 
derive greater revenue from this source. 

SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME. 

Some shareholders feel concerned about the size of our ship. 
-building programme because they have heard that too many tankers 
are being built, but I feel certain that no one with first-hand know- 
ledge of the tanker market feels any anxiety on this score. 

In this connexion I feel it will interest you to know that our 
building programme was based exclusively on our own requirements 
and was not influenced in any way by boom conditions. On the 
contrary, practically all our tankers were ordered at times when 
freights were low. 

Our tankers form a very important part of our equipment, and 
their future profitable employment does not cause us one moment’s 
anxiety or doubt. We have the very great advantage of owning 
a fleet of entirely modern motor tankers of an average age of less 
than two years. This is an advantage which will probably be 
fully appreciated only by owners who have experience of operating 
old and new tonnage. Our fieet will compare favourably with any 
fleet of tankers afloat. 


I.XTENSIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS. 

Your directors now feel satisfied that the various cxtensions and 
developments for which the capital was raised have. proved them- 
selves sound and remunerative, and tho proposed bonus issue is 
naturally based on the conviction that it is in the best interests of the 
company that the amount of capital ranking for dividend should 
be brought into line with tho capital actually subscribed by the 
shareholders and employed in the company’s business. Personally, 
I believe that there is more to be said against than in favour of the 
practice of issuing shares at a premium to shareholders. 

It is our intention to continue our practice of the last two years, to 
issue a short half-yearly progress report simultaneously with the 
declaration of the interim dividend. 

. The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

An extraordinary resolution was then agreed to, increasing the 
share capital from £6,000,000 to £8,000,000 by the creation of one 
million 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares and one million 
Ordinary shares. 

A resolution was also passed capitalising £1.492,044 standing to 
credit of capital reserve account for distribution as bonus shares 
to Ordinary shareholders in proportion of one share for every two 
held: 

EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

An extraordinary general meeting was subsequently held, at 

which a special resolution was passed to amend the company’s 
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Financial Notes 


Bupcet Markers. 
Tue occurrence of Easter means that weekly papers go to 
ress at an abnormally early date and I am unable, therefore, 
this week to note the effect upon markets of Mr. Snowden’s 
Budget. Its contents will not have been known, however, 
until the eve of the Easter holidays, and I rather fancy that 
its effects for good or for ill will be more clearly revealed after 
the holiday has passed. It has been very curious, indeed, 
to note the apparent change which came over markets as 
the Budget day approached. <A few weeks ago the Stock 
Exchange was full of apprehensions, while on Friday of last 
week all markets closed cheerful on the eve of the Budget, 
ang not the least remarkable feature was the recovery in 
artificial silk shares and brewery stocks which at one time 
had been heavily sold on Budget fears. 

Bs ae % * 

Unrrep MOLassEs. 

At the recent meeting of the United Molasses Co., Ltd., 
the chairman had no difficulty in making out a good case 
for the system of shares being issued at a premium, whereby 
the company had provided itself with large capital reserves 
available, as the chairman said, in case of unexpected diffi- 
culties in connexion ‘* with our programme of expansion.” 
It is because the Directors now feel satisfied that the various 
extensions and developments for which the capital was 
raised have proved themselves sound and remunerative 
that the recent bonus issue was proposed, which the chairman 
said at the meeting ‘is naturally based on the conviction 
that it is in the best interests of the company that the amount 
of capital ranking for dividend should be brought into line 
with the capital actually subscribed by the shareholders and 
employed in the company’s business.” In all respects the 
Report of the company for the past year was, of course, an 
excellent one, with a great increase in profits and a raising 
of the dividend to 25 per cent. as compared with 19 per cent. 
for the previous year, while £350,000 was added to the Reserve. 

1% *% * r 
CUNARD CHAIRMANSHIP. 

It was with some surprise and, needless to say, with the 
greatest regret, that at the close of the Cunard meeting share- 
holders learned that Sir Thomas Royden, owing to the pressure 
of personal duties, had felt it absolutely necessary to relinquish 
the chairmanship of the company, Sir Perey Elly Bates, the 
then deputy-chairman, on behalf of his colleagues, expressed 
the regret of the Board that Sir Thomas was surrendering 
the reins of chairmanship, at the same time observing that in 
losing a most able and courteous chairman the directors had 
the consolation that Sir Thomas would retain his seat on the 
Board. At a meeting of directors, held subsequently, Sir 
Percy Bates was unanimously appointed the new chairman, 
while Mr. F. A. Bates, of Liverpool, and Mr. Herbert W. 
Corry, of London, were appointed joint deputy-chairmen. 
Sir Perey Bates, who has taken a prominent part for some 
years in the conduct of the affairs of the Cunard Co. in his 
capacity of deputy-chairman, is also associated with a number 
of other important undertakings, being a director of the 
Midland Bank and also of the Great Western Railway. 

ES * * ik 
AUDITING SHARE CERTIFICATES. 

At more than one mecting lately reference has been made 
-~doubtless in consequence of recent happenings in the City 
—to the question of having Share Transfers and Share Certifi- 
cates audited by the company’s auditors. At the recent 
meeting of Schweppes, Limited, the Chairman stated that for 
the last fifteen years all Transfers and Share Certificates, 
before being passed by the Board, had been certified by the 
company’s auditors, so that shareholders could rest assured 
that everything had been done to protect their interests in 
that direction. The Chairman of the company, Sir Ivor 
Philipps, was able to give shareholders an excellent report 
of the company’s earnings for the year, the net profit of 
£180,000 comparing with £172,000 a year ago, constituting 
a record. 

* “ % * 
KREUGER AND TOLL. 

The operations of this huge international industrial concern 
continue to expand in all directions, while earning power also 
increases. The Report issued for 1929 shows that the con- 
solidated earnings exhibited an increase of about 38 per cent. 
over the previous year, the total being over 108,000,000 
kronen. The dividend was raised to 30 per cent. as compared 
with 25 per cent., and, the results having exceeded market 
expectations, considerable activity in the shares has been a 
feature during the past week. 

as * * % 
NATIONAL OMNIBUS. 

There has recently been an appreciation in the shares f 
the National Omnibus and Transport Company, and, judging 
from the latest report, it looks as though the rise was tho- 
roughly justified: Owing. to. the sales. which have taken 

(Financia? Notes continued on page viii.) 





COMPANY MEETINGS. 
ROLLS-ROYCE, LTD. 








LORD WARGRAVE ON SUCCESS OF NEW MODELS. 





THE twenty-third annual general meeting of Rolls-Royce, Limited 
was held on 1Jth inst. at the company’s works at Derby. 

Lord Wargrave, P.C. (the chairman), said the issued capital 
showed an increase of £5,175, which he was glad to say was due to 
purchase of workers’ shares by employees. Sundry creditors were 
£42,164 less than at October 31st, 1928. ‘That was principally due 
to payments of arrears of taxation which had been outstanding, 
pending settlement with the Inland Revenue, and the only taxation 
liability at December 31st last was for the current year. 

RESERVES. 

The consolidated reserve fund amounts to £654,276, and it was 
proposed to allocate a further £40,000 from present profits. Of 
the assets of the company, property stood at £473,237, after having 
allowed for necessary depreciations. That was a decrease of £9,396. 
Stock in trade and work in progress was £20,626 higher at Decem- 
ber'31st than for the previous fourteen months, That small increaso 
was more than explained by the large volume of work in hand, due 
to an influx of orders received for the company’s new models. ‘The 
fact that stocks were only £20,000 more was, in the circumstances, 
evidence of the success of the directors’ continual endeavour to, 
keep stocks as small as possible consistent with efficiency. The total 
of sundry debtors was £116,426 more than at the end of last year. 
That large increase was due to special circumstances connected 
with change to new models of both types of chassis. The position 
Was now quite normal again. 

Prorirs. 

* Profit for fourteen months ended December 31st, 1929, amounted 
to £201,706, which was at the rate of, roughly, £172,900 per annum. 
He thought that shareholders might congratulate themselves 
that the results were favourable for such a period, when heavy 
expenses had to be incurred in connection with the development of 
launching two new models of chassis. Including the carry forward 
of £64,685 from the previous year, the amount available for disposal 
was £266,391. 

The directors recommended a dividend of 8 per cent. and a bonus 
of 2 per cent., which would absorb £95,314, payable on April 30th. 

They proposed to allocate the balance as follows :—Income Tax, 
£35,000; reserve fund, £40,000; pension fund, £30,000; carry 
forward £66,076. 

Orders for the two new models of chassis had been entirely satis- 
factory, and those models have enhanced the reputation of the 
Rolls-Royce as the best car in the world. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





SCHWEPPES LIMITED 





SIR IVOR PHILIPPS’ REVIEW 


Tine thirty-third annual ordinary general meeting of Schweppes 
Ltd. was held at Marble Arch House, London, W., on the 10th inst. 


Sir Ivor Philipps, K.C.B., D.S.0O. (the chairman), said that tho 
gross profit for the year under review was £330,000, against £317,000 
for the previous year, and the net profit £180,000, against £172,000, 
which formed another record for the company. Out of the profits 
for the year the directors had placed £50,000 to the reserve account, 
which now stood at £150,000. They had also written off out of the 
year’s profits a further £25,000 from goodwill, making. this item 
£425,000. It would be remembered that the goodwill originally 
stood in the balance-sheet at £1,039,000. The shareholders could 
congratulate themselves not only on a satisfactory year’s trading, 
but also on the splendid balance-sheet which they had before them. 
The directors were recommending the payment of the same dividends 
as for the previous year, viz., £9 6s. 3d. per cent. to the Ordinary 
shareholders and 10 per cent. to the Deferred sharcholders, but 
he would remind them that in 1928 the Deferred shareholders re- 
ceived a 50 per cent. free issue of shares in place of arrears of dividend, 
so that they were now actually receiving 15 per cent. on their 
original holdings. 


CorDIALS AND CIDER SALES. 


The sales of lemon and orange squash and other cordials and cider 
continued to show a satisfactory increase, although they noticed a 
tendency on the part of brewers to tie their houses for cider, in 
certain instances buying up cider manufactories themselves, 


SUBSIDIARIES. 


Shareholders would observe at the foot of the profit and loss 
account a note to the effect that no credit had been taken in the 
accounts for the profits of the subsidiary companies, but that there 
had been no losses. Investments in subsidiary companies stood 
in the books at £132,000. All those companies were working at a 
profit, and the policy of the board was to build up and strengthen 
their financial position and to use such profits as they made for that 
purpose. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page vii.) 
place during the year of some of the company’s interests, 
the actual profit shown for the year was only £64,000 as 
compared with £130,000 for the previous year. Calculated, 
however, on the same basis as in the previous years, it is 
understood that the profits would have been in excess not 
only of 1928 but of any previous year. A number of the 
company’s interests have been transformed into subsidiary 
concerns, with joint interest by certain of the railways, and 
the directors state that when certain negotiations now pro- 
ceeding are completed, the company will really become a 
holding company with operating agreements. No ordinary 
dividend is declared for the moment, but a scheme is to be 
submitted to shareholders later on involving the return of a 
large portion of the capital. Moreover, in the meantime it is 
proposed to recommend the capitalization of part of the 
reserves to enable a bonus issue to be made to ordinary 
shareholders equal to 50 per cent. of their present holding, 
half in ordinary shares and half in 7 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares, the former ranking for dividend pari passu 
with the existing ordinary shares and the latter bearing 
interest from July next. 
* * * * 
Rio Tinto PRoGREsS. 

At the meeting of the Rio Tinto Company a year ago, 
the chairman, Sir Auckland Geddes, may, in view of the 
results achieved, be said to have exercised a very restrained 
optimism with regard to the prospects for the current year. 
That, however, is always an excellent fault on the part of 
a chairman, and shareholders of the company may be con- 
gratulated upon the excellent results which have actually 
been secured. ‘The working profit for the year was £1,812,000, 
compared with £1,670,000 in the previous year, and not only 
were the directors able to increase the dividend from 40 to 
50 per cent., but in addition were able to give a bonus of 
5 per cent. During the year the company made a large issue 
of capital, and the proceeds have been or will be devoted 
to the development of the company’s general business, 
principally through investments. Indeed, the balance-sheet 
already shows under the head of “ Other investments at 
cost’? an amount of £2,528,720 as compared with only 
£636,830 a year ago. I hope to comment next week upon the 
very remarkable address by Sir Auckland Geddes at the 
annual meeting. 

* * * * 
Rouis-Royce. 

- A sound conservative policy continues to characterize the 
annual reports of Rolls-Royce, Limited. The latest report, for 
example, shows that out of a net profit last year of £201,706, 
after providing for all expenses and depreciation, only £95,314 
is distributed in dividends. A sum of £40,000 is placed to 
Reserve and £35,000 to Income Tax Account, while the 
Pension Fund receives an addition of £30,000, and the balance 
forward has been increased to £66,077. The dividend is 
maintained at the same rate, namely, 10 per cent., with a 
bonus of 2 per cent. per annum. 

* * % * 
Tue NATIONAL FuNb. 

I am glad to note the progress in what is known as the 
National Fund, the existence and objects of which, however, 
cannot be too widely known and appreciated. The Fund 
owed its origin to an anonymous but magnificent gift pre- 
sented in the autumn of 1927 to the nation, a gift consisting 
of a sum of £500,000, with Messrs. Baring Brothers appointed 
as Trustees. It was hoped that the gift would form the 
nucleus of a Fund for voluntary redemption of the National 
Debt. It was the wish of the anonymous donor that the Fund 
should accumulate for a number of years, so that with accu- 
mulated interest and the addition of further gifts a really 
substantial amount should one day be available for debt 
redemption. The Trustees have now issued a statement, 
audited by Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., 
showing that at the end of 1929 the Fund amounted to 

£574,761 8s. 7d. Fresh contributions have been made by 
forty-seven donors representing a sum of £12,706, but the 
great addition, of course, has come through the accumulations 
of interest. Donations to the Fund may be sent to the 

Trustees, Messrs. Baring Brothers, 8 Bishopsgate, E.C., and 
‘it is important that donors should express, in writing, that 

the amount of their contributions be applied to the National 

Fund. 

* * % * 
Bririsu TuomMson-Hovuston. 
The Report just issued of the British Thomson-Ifouston 
‘Company marks the second annual statement which has 
appeared since the control of the company was transferred to 
' Associated Electrical Industries, and the profit of £458.381 
. for the year compares with £422,729. This profit is actually a 

, little smaller than two years previously, but in the meantime 

there has been a big saving in interest charges, and the 

reduction in profit as compared with two years ago was 
attributable, in some measure, to the transfer of shares in 





es 


certain affiliated companies to the direct ownership of the 
Associated Company. In their Report the Directors state 
that the results for the past year were better than those of 
1928, both as regards the volume of orders and the output, 
Keen competition, however, both local and international 
appears to keep prices at very low levels. A.W. Ee 





Answets to Questions on Names of Various Birds 


1. Shakespeare, ‘‘ Cymbelinc,”’ Act ii., Se. 3. 2. William Blake, 
** Proverbs.” 3. Isaiah, x]. v. 31 (A.V.). 4. Robert Browning, 
“Home Thoughts from Abroad.” 5. Edgar Allan Poe, “ The 
Raven.” 6. Psalm Ixxxiv. v. 3 (A.V.). 7. Richard Barham, 
“The Jackdaw of Rheims.” 8. Matthew Arnold, “The 
Last Word.”’ 9. Gray, ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard.”— 
10. W. E. Henley, “ To A.D.”——11. Robert Browning, ‘‘ Home 
ss ng from Abroad.” 12. S. T. Coleridge, ‘The Ancient 

ariner.”’ 


13. Tennyson, “‘ In Memoriam,” xxi., Stanza 6, 





COMPANY MEETING. 


WORLD AUXILIARY INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 





THE eleventh ordinary general mecting of the World Auxiliary 
Insurance Corporation, Limited, was held on the 15th inst. at 
Winchester House, E.C. 

Captain The Rt. Hon. C. C. Craig, D.L. (the Chairman), said 
that with regard to the Fire, Accident and General Account, the 
Fund brought forward from 1928 amounted to £130,478, to which 
was added premiums £274,341 and interest £5,160, which latter 
was transferred to Profit and Loss Account. After deducting 
claims paid and outstanding and expenses, there remained a 
balance of £129,713, or 47.2 per cent. of the premium income, 
against 47.3 per cent. in the previous year. He thought those 
figures were satisfactory when they remembered the depressed 
condition of the fire market during the past year. 

ManrinE Account. 

As to the Marine Account, after deducting Claims and- Expenses 
antl transferring £22,776 to Profit and Loss Account, there remained 
£189,952, or 114.8 per cent. of the year’s income, to bring forward. 
To be able to make that transfer to Profit and Loss and at the 
same time retain a larger fund than in the previous year, not- 
withstanding that the difficulties in the Marine market still con. 
tinued, was a matter for congratulation. 


Prorir AND Loss. ; 

The balance brought into the Profit and Loss Account wag 
£29,916 and the available total was £80,688. They had transferred 
£20,000 to Investment Reserve Fund and £5,000 to Reserve fot 
Government taxation and other charges. That left £48,748, 
from which they recommended the payment of a dividend of 6} per 
«cent., free ofincome tax. ‘The balance sheet showed that their invest- 
ments, taken at cost, amounted to £844,634, an increase of about 
£5,000. The account also showed an increase of over £40,000 in 
their cash on deposit. The market value of the investments on 
December 3lst showed a depreciation of £33,000, which had since 
been entirely wiped out owing to the subsequent: increase in the 
value of their securities. 

They regretted that for another year they had been unable to 
recommend the payment of a higher dividend, but they felt that, 
so long as the diffieulties in the Marine and Fire markets continued 
and until the ‘outlook for insurance generally became brighter, 
they were bound to continue their policy of prudence and caution 
and of building up of larger reserves. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


LIBERTY’S 


for 


Renovations and Decorations 


at Competitive Prices. 
Estiniates Free, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 3 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


SACRIFICED LAMBS. 


and an 


EASTER OPPORTUNITY OF SALVATION. 


This Good Friday, the Day of Commemoration of our Lord and Saviour'’s 
Sacrifice on the Cross of Calvary, is a fitting opportunity of presenting 
to all Christians the ignominious story of dear little children (lambs in the 
sight of our Saviour) Sacrificed on the Altar of Criminal Immorality. 

In asking for your prayers This Day, it is with all reverence we quote 
Tsaiah’s Prophecy, ‘‘ He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter and as 4 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He opened not His mouth. 

Jhese little children, too, are led to spiritual slaughter, and in innocence 
are dumb in their protestations. 

Even as thé Saviour died for you, will you do something to save these 
children? : ; 
Your prayers and alms are especially besought to enable us to carry on. 
All amounts will be gratefully acknowledged by: Dr. T. H. ARCHER 
HOUBLON, Church Pentientiary Association, Church House, Westminster, 
ae Y 
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| Write to- ~ for 


STANDARD “LIFE “ASSURANCE. 


COMPANY FOR MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


for Year ended 15th November, 1929. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES DISCLOSED : 


(1) NEW POLICIES ISSUED: £2,870,000. 
FUNDS NOW AMOUNT TO: £18,970,000. 


| @ ANNUAL VALUATION : 


Market Value of Assets considerably in excess of book 


value, 


Liabilities calculated on same basis as before of unequalled 


stringency 
Net rate of 


(rate of interest assumed 24%) 
interest actually earned over 5%. 


| (3) RESERVES STILL FURTHER STRENGTHENED : 
£100,000 of surplus 


carried to General Reserve and 


£25,000 carried forward. 
The Guarantee Fund, which gives additional security to 
Policyholders, now amounts to £1,550, 


(4) BONUS DISTRIBUTION : 


An annual 


(This is 


compound bonus of 42/-% was again declared. 
approximately equal to 44/-% if declared 


guinquennially.) 


AG Yh 


| THE ANNUAL CASH BONUS SCHEME inaugurated last year has 
| proved very popular—a with profit policy at a non-profit 


premium, 


a copy of the Annual Report and for Leaflet 
giving full particulars of this scheme, 


The STANDARD [I LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON 


46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 


ISaPALL MALL sw. 


ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
HEAD OFFICE - 3 Sao STREET 
EDINBUR ra _& Pl 




















INVEST 


WITH SECURITY 





5% Dr. John Clifford, C.H. _. TRUSTEES—The Rev. 

—_ 0 | S. W. Hughes, D.D., Ernest W. Beard, Esq. 
Total Assels over £7,331,400. Reserve 
INTEREST | Funds £342,800. Over £1,937,900 In- 
terest and Bonus paid to _ Investors. 
FREE FROM Half-yearly Dividends payable Jan. 1st and 
INCOME TAX Juty Ist. Easy Withdrawals without any 
expense. Investor has ever lost One 

Remittances for Penny of his Capital. 


any amount can 
be made through 
any branch of the 
Nation- 


al, Barclays or 
Lloyds Banks. 





Send for 


INVESTMENT 
PROSPECTUS. 


ESTBOURNE PARK 








136 Westbourne Terrace, 
Paddington, London, W. 2 


C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.c.1.s., Manager. 





Established 1885, wnder the Presidency of the late 


BUILDING SOCIETY 























OUR RECORD. 


Distress amongst 950,734 ex-Service men 
has been relieved. 
men have been trained and numbers 
employed. 


3,000 War-disabled 


Please send your Easter donation to:— 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ HELP SOCIETY 


and 





LORD ROBERTS’ MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS 
(Room 40), 122 Brompton Road, London, S.W. 3. 
Registered under War Charities Act. 
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£2 000 at at age 65 
9 death or death if earlier 

can be provided by 
an annual payment 
from age 25 of £26 4s. £33 

40 £42 £62 

55 £79 £182 


Make the provision now, 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET | Amy § 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 
Paid up Capital aad a ‘ £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund o. £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of. Proprietors under the Charter ; £4,500,000 


Letters of, Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of _ the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


11th Edition 


ON 
LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


BY 
LORD WAKEFIELD 
OF HYTHE, C.B.E., LL.D, 
hashadthe * 


success it 
deserved 


TRUTH says : “Harassed 
parents will find in these 
stimulating pages aguideto 

every useful pursuit which 

their offspring can follow’’ 

3/6 net 

Hodder & Stoughton 


































BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 
Will you help ? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING, 
President: H1s Grace THE DuKE OF MonTROSE. 
Bankers: Witttams Deacon’s Bank, Lip, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esg. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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RARE BOOKS, ANTIQUES & WORKS of ART 











SOUTH AM E R I C A READERS SEEKING RARE, BOOKS & PRINTS, | 


BY THE sa eee AUTOGRAPHS, WOODCUTS BINDINGS’ 


ANTIQUES, Etc., ARE INVITED TO APPLY 
RO y AL MAIL to the FOLLOWING ADDRESSES. CORRESPON. 
DENCE WITH OVERSEAS and the U.S.A. IS 

WELCOMED. 


ii, 

REGULAR SAILINGS FROM B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED 
e e +] 

SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL Fine Art and Architectural Bookselters, ; 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1, 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA Larce and Unigur Stock or Otp and New. Booxs on Ax. Brancues 


or Axcuitecturt, Tue Decorative AnD Fine Arts, &c., including 
For full particulars apply to: Fine Booxs ror CoLLectors. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I Enquiries Solicited, Catalogues free on request, 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STRBET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


also at Birmingh Manch. , Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton | B OWE S 
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CAMBRIDGE England, 








A Great Work with A Great Object 


OLD’ #4 RARE 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 


BOOKS 
ove = ies 29 eee to aacell Old English Furniture 


been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters yy the Empire. 




















and Its Surroundings. By Percival. A book of reference for 
10,008 Boys | have | been sent to the Royal Navy collectors, decorators and others who have occasion to plan har- 
Mercantile Marine. monious interiors in the styles of bygone days. Profusely illus- 

1,100 chintren are always being maintained. trated. Published at 30/- net. Offered (new) at 15/9 post free, 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED On approval. Quote Offer 466 


to prevent neat ly Branch of the é, Charing. Crees Ré., FOYLES. London, W.C. 2, 


cet ERE BAPE Ey, WNC) Bere 
QUEEN. -R.H, {SS M , Countess 0} SN = 
Horewood. FIELD-MARSHAL IR. THE DUKE “a # WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 
Or’c GHT. red 9 ‘ “ have recently issued several catalogues containing many 
Charnes = Be te ‘2°: splendid bargains. Books in absolutely new condition 
Deputy Chairman, LORI) DARYNGTON. offered at a fraction of their original a Also a list 
| a of “ Arethusa” Committee: VOWSON F Tae 4d of General Literature, cheap Classical Reprints, etc. Post 
DEVITT, Esq. Secretary: ¥. BRIAN PELLY, AEC. ; free on request. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 2. OY 4 WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 
i 2-5 (Booksellers since 1852), 
The Society pleads for Legacies and Hequests, © = 255 HIGH HOLBORN He LONDON, W.C.1. 









































Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 

74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





—_——- = ——— 


z RES Ss ; ; MVHE GUILDHOUSE, UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL 
LECTU J SCHOLAR HIPS, &e ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, §8.W.1. ; ME a = po oa 8.W.3. (Day and 4 
3 ® 7s @ —— ential.}\—Founded specially to train boys of 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE — Xe pe iti 5 Soh aS % = for the Ct at Foc umape’ he The =e 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. combines an essen ly practical modern works’ expeti- 
Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class SEES SSS ence with training in administration. Appointments 
POSTS * a No Waiting. TWENTY- FIRST COURSE OF ADDR ESSKS, for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help apyps GREAT MERCIES.’ amg re A Term commencing April 24th, Syllabus 
clever girls. Please ask for details. SUNDAYS. _ rom HEADMASTER, 
aes asd chon 4 ae | German, and . 1930. th, Sir GODFREY BARING, Bt, a , 
Spanis », and the SHORTHAND of cach language | Apr. 27th. o % ' "RE } vairman, ROE BE r _EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL 
MISS MILDRED RA Sia nr | Regen RO EMACHRES AND FRAEAEATOE 
‘f sc 45 1 EHA ANE, 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDUWARE ANSOM, May 4th. Captain REGINALD BERKELEY, M.C.. | 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
phe Paddi  6D02 AD, W. 2. Author, “The Lady of the Lamp”: GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
addington 6302, “s Florence, Nightingale—The Nursing of Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
XAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS 5 the Army.’ Bolte —For information concerning Scholarships, 
y all branches of the porn oft t scence 0% ” - Dame HENRIETTA BARNETT, D.B.E. ; nen pig SEC RETARY. a 
ministrative professions. Languages. ‘few vacancies ARTHUR BLACK, Eaq., Secretary, The anhilaggsa 
which qualify for first-class appoinéments.—Central Shaftesbury Society : “ Lord Shaftesbury, 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1 and the Rights of Children. 
,, 18th, Lady SIMON: “The Abolition of Slavery.” PERSONAL 


*EUCRETARIAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING with] ,, 25th. (Speaker to be announced later.) ‘‘ The —a— 
LN an gepsantes of a good ve ae — = Welfare of Animals, VERSEA SETTLEMENT.—Officers of the Force; 
completion of training. nguages and foreign shorthan f 1 ON oe iY ; Civil Servants and others of moderate means 
a speciality. Postal courses also available. Prospectuses June Ist. set os goer TW ae Ole wishing on retirement to settle in the Dominions of 
and all information from Mr. L. 8. Munford, Kensington to tl Nati aa hn ui Colonies, are offered the free and voluntary service of 
College, Bishop’s Road, W. 2. "Phone: Paddington 9046. gi se at ah the Over-Seas League Information Bureau, 4 Park 
Residential accommodation for girls, No Tickets required, but a Collection will be taken. Place, St. James’ Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


















































SPEND YOUR HOLIDAYS " FOUR GREAT SCENIC ROUTES | 


IN CALIFORNIA, Ss <casinatlen ids “ony 


Atlantic Steamship Line. 
TEXAS, MEXICO, A. B, REYNOLDSON, General Agent for Gt, Britain. 


NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA. \ SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES, 
RETURN TICKETS AT SPECIAL FARES. 40 Mat Water BC, Liverpool, 
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= a. oat 
YARNESTLY desired.-£20, with view to purchasing 
4, asmall house. Most urgent. -HALDON, ¢ o Ranson, 
48 Angel Lane, Strattord, London, FE. 15, 





&e., VACANT AND 
ANTED 


APPOINTMENTS, 








N Efticient obtained at the 


34 Grosvenor Place 


Lady Secretary can be 
i St. James’s Secretarial Club, 
S.W.1. Telephone Sloane 7798. 








HEAD-MASTERSHIP of Monkton 


ve 1D) Combe 
Junior School 


will shortly be vacant. Good 
educational qualifications and experience essential. 
Conservative Evangelical. Por full particulars apply 


SECRETARY, 


ERKSHIRE 


Monkton Combe School, Bath 





EDUCATION COMMIETTER. 
WINDSOK COUNTY BOYS’ SCHOOL, 

The Governors invite applications for the appointment 
of a HEAD-MASTER (to fill the vacancy caused by th: 
appointment of Mr. S. Gammon as He ad-Master of the 
Se kenham County School for Boys, under the Kent 

Education Committee), to begin work in September next, 

Candidates must be Graduates with Honours of a 
University of the United Kingdom, and be under 40 years 
ofage. The salary will be £650, rising by £20 per annum 
to a maximum of £750. 

The number of boys on the rolls is 193. 

Selected candidates will be required to attend a 
meeting of Governors, of which they will receive notice. 

Further information and forms of application may he 
obtained from the undersigned. 

All applications must reach this office not later than 
May 7th. 





W. ©. FL ANDERSON 
Edueation Secretary and 
Secretary to the Governors. 
Shire Hall, Reading. 
April 14th, 1930. 
aaatiaal or LONDON, UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 





Applications are invited tor the POST of LECTURER 
(Full-time) in the Department of English. Candidates 
should be specially qualified in English Language. 

Salary £350 to £400, according to qualifications and 
experience, 

The Lecturer will be expected to conmence duties on 
October Ist, 1930. 

Applications should be 
wo before May both, 1930. 

cc. OG G. 


sent to the undersigned on 
DOUTE, 

Secretary. 
London (Gower Street, WLC. 1). 


U NIVERSITY OF LONDON. The Senate invite 

applications for the (part-time) Samuel Davidson 
Chair of Old Testament Studies. Salary approx. £600 
a year. The appointment is open only to graduates ot 
any University in the British Empire but without 
restrictions as to religious beliefs, &e. Applications 
(12 copies) must be received not later than first post on 
June Lith, 1930, by the Academic Registrar, University 
of London, S.W.7, from whom turther particulars my 
be obtained, 


University College, 


visita sc woe: S AND C mon LECES 


Peoxmaw si HOOL, Nr. 


SAN BURY. 


About six Scholarships having an aggregate value of 
£150 will be offered for competition on May 27th, 28th, 
1980. Candidates must be between the ages of 12 and 
14on May 27th. Preliminary examination at Prepara- 
tory School. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, All 
Saints’ School, Bloxham, Nr. Banbury. 


B" ADFT] 


ELD 





COLLEG EK. 


An Examination will be held at Bradfield College on 
June 3rd and 4th, 1930, for the purpose of electing to 
(a) Two Foundation Scholarships value £100 per anni : 
(b) One Open Scholarship of £100: (e) Two Exhibitions. 
value £50 per annum, 

Entry forms can be obtained fromthe HEADMASTER, 
Bradfield College, Berkshire. 





grtirren COLLEGE, 

Classical, Mathematical, Modern Language and Music 
Se’ holarships, value from to £100 per year. Examina- 
tion at end of May.— Particulars from the Secretary, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 






"pee de SCHOOL, BRUTON, 


12th for three Scholarships of £40, £35 and ¢30. — For 
particulars apply to the HEAb MASTER. 


REA DING—Scholar- 





ELIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
L ships.—An examination for 
epen to members of the Society of Friends and ‘ox 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society ot 
Friends. For tull particulars and entry forms for these 
scholars hips apply to the Head- eMaster. 

VT. EDW ARD'S s¢ HOOL. A Se sania hip Exantina- 
h ane will be held on Juye 3rd, 4th and Sth, 1930 
Scholarships are two cach of £100, £70, and £50, and 
several exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarship of 
£100 may not be awarded UW candidates do net stow 
sufficient merit. Candidates must be 
May Ist. There are also Bursaries of £50 tor 
clergy. Further information can be obtained irom the 






SONS Oi 





Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 
w! TYON VALENCE SCHOOL, (near Maidstone, 
N Kent. Founded 1576.) One or more scholarships 


of £105 a year, one or more of the value of 
£30 a year, and a Clothworkers Company’s Exhibition 
af £30 a year will be awarded in July. For further 
particulars apply to the Rev. W. W. Holdgate, M.A., 
Headmaster at the School, or to the Clerk, 53, Palace 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


| of the value 








PYRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, 
{ | paratory School, Bramcote Hall, 
expensive Public School with up-to-date 
and organization. 200 boys. Up to 6 Scholarships 
offered in June of £35 p.a., inereasable to £70; also 
Exhibitions. Dowbiggen and Holroyd exhibitions 
open to sons of clergy only. Copies of past papers can 
be had on application to the Bursar, 


with its Pre- 
Notts.— Less 


! equipment 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


kK" SLIXNSTOWE 
Felixstowe. 
An examination will be held on July 3rd 
awarding six entrance schol: urships and 
sc or (varying from £60-£30). 
Candidates should be between twelve and fifteen years 
of age. Girls over fifteen may compete but a higher 
| standard of work is expected. 
Wo particulars on application to the HEAD- 
RESS. Last day for returning forms MAY 31st. 


AND COLLEGES 


LADIES COLLEGE, 





Cobbolds Point, 


and 4th for 
two music 








MIS 


tone 
Principal 
School tor _Girts. 


| IVERPOOL 
| Bd 


; An Entrance Scholarship and Bursary Examination 
(Scholarships £50, Bursaries £30) will take place in May, 


LANE, WATFORD 
WALLIS. Private Residential! 
Watiord 616.” 


‘OXHEY | 
Miss 
rele. ** 
COLLEGE, HUYTON, NEAR 
LIVERPOOL, 














1930. Preference given to candidates under 14 years 
lof age. Application to be made to the HEAD- 
| a before May 9th. 

I" TON MOUNT COLI 2, WORTH PARK, 

THREE BRIDGES,- SUSSEX. 
A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOK 
GIRLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A, 
Vor details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 


London, Kc. 4 
’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (Engiish Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 
wr. MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
rN Six Entrance Scholarships, varying in value trom 
£100 to £40 will be offered next June. Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 14 on June 30th. Successful 
| condidates will enter the school in September, 1930. 
| Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Headmistress. Last day for returning entry forms 
May 10th. 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 








17, DUNSTAN 
S 








tar LAURELS, RUGBY. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care. 
Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 





Private BOARDING 








Entrance 
will be offered 
1930. All details 


‘Tannton. Five 
£40 per annum, 
Sra and 4th, 


gg si a SCHOOL, 
Scholarships, value 

Jor competition on June 

from the Head-Master. 


7" oe HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 

1850. Thorough education for girls. Languages, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staff 
Beautiful grounds. Fees from 50 guineas. 





Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements —Cone. 


SOMERSET. Any 
\ examination will be held on June loth, tith and | 


} 


| 


| 


several Scholarships | 


| 


under 14 on} 











PRIVATE TUITION, _&e. 

a OC ‘UTION.—Mr. Mr. o has. Seymour gives private 
\ lessons on How to Speak successfully (Pariliame nt, 
Bar, Banquet). Brochure ford.--401 Strand, WC. 2. 


EXPERIENC kD 





INDIVIDU. AL 








ph bY 
ASTERS 
SWANAGE, 


‘ |" fe RCELDOUNE,” DORSET. 


4 
Mr. H. F. 


Morres, M.A., formerly House Master at 
Kastbourne College, with fwo Assistants, prepar 


Universities, Army, Schools Certificates, Ae. He alt] ly 
surroundings, personal interest in each pupil. Terns ail 
references on application. 


sc HOL AST Ic AGENC 1ES 
a! HOOLS FOR boys “AND GER LS. 
. PUTORS for ALE EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-dat ow 


iedge of the best Se hools and Tutors in this (Ol be ‘ K \ 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses — 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVI¢ 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of tees should be given. 
JL& J. PATON, Educ oe ue Agents, 143 Cannon Strect 
London, Ec. 4. Tel. Mansion Hons 


so ‘HOOLS AND TUTORS.— Reliable information ami 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating th i 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of-fees, &c¢.) to Messrs. Truman « 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of * SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
Schools in existence. Price 2s. fid., post free 3s. 3d. 


DOSS. 








AUTHORS, v Y PEWRIT ING, &e. 








UTHORS’ MSS.. articles 








) &e typed accurately 
ve and promptly by old Public Scheol boy disabled 
in the War. 1s. per 1.000 words > carbon, 3d. Service 


writers.— ¢ 
SW. 16 


well-known 
Norbury, London, 


recommended — by 
18s Upwood Road, 


(iriffiths, 





VEFICLENT Typing of every description promptly exe- 
‘4 cuted by expert. 12 yrs’ exp. 10d. per 1,000, Carbon 
3d,—Mrs. Dudley, 4 Buccleuch Cottages, Springhill, &. 5 





EARN to write Articles and Stories: make spare 
Li hours profitable; booklet free.- REGENT 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. ». 
| ITERARY Typewritingearefully &promptlyexecuted. 

4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1.000. 
Miss N. MeFarlane (©). Westcliff-on-Sea. 








44 Elderton Rad.., 


\ ONA “STU Ant ‘Emeney Typist ; 
a AUTHORS’ MSS. Is. per 1,000) words, 
including paper and carbou — copy. 
Wandsworth Common, London, S.W. Is 


14 Frewin Kd., 
JONALD MASS 
&ec., required. 
RONALD MASSEY, 


* ; Di AR w R uw LNG teal Articles on 
£2: a ‘'.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per at why not fearn thisfascinating hobby by post ? 
Specimen Lesson and “ GuideS ” iree from London Colle wt 
ot Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W.1-—the schiovi 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 








SY, Literary Agent. 
Send stamp tor 
108 Victoria street, 





fiood stories, 
prospectus to 
London, S.W. 1. 











I ‘OREIGN HOTELS 


\ "RIAN TYROL. 

4 tlowers.— Miss Andrew, 

in-Stubaital. 

] UCERNE. HOTEL B 
4 cho md., emt heel. tie te 








Mountains, pines. Sun, peace, 
Pension Waldrast, Micders- 








)-RIVAGE 
12s. Gd. ¢ 


On Lake. Ist 
(tiger, propt 





ISTIC. The most com. 





SUISSE MAJ 


M°s PREU. x. SUITS: 
pA hotel, in best sit. 








Pens. trom 15 franes 
: ie HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN, Comt 
English Family Hotel; quiet position, large park 


Kursaal. Terms from 9s. 


TOURS, &c. 





| UCERNE & Interlaken, 17 days. Small select con- 
4 ducted party, June 14th (London). Inclusive fare, 
Short sea _—, Ist class on bout, . Cheap fares from 
Provinces. F. J. PL. Norway si Cockermouth 











THE 
REASON 
WHY 








HIGH RETURNS ARE 


set out im ihe 


ANNUAL. REPORT AND BALANCE 


is amply 
83rd 


Just issued. May we 


Incorporated in Canada es a Limited Liat 


No. 22 Canada Life Building, 2 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 1. 


send 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FULLY SECURED 


NCE SHEET 
you a copy? 


tility Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 


APPEALS 








IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world— BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 








HOUSES, FLATS, &c. 





10( ACRES Orchard and Farm with Buildings. 
J Gasperean Valley. Price £2,200.—Apply 
Dr. Weatherbe, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


| ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 1d. 

per tb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2d. per Ib;, 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. . 








aes EST SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Oats inthe World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 34 Ibs. 
1/8 ; 7 Ibs. 2/9; 10 lbs. 3/9. Special prices for large quan, 
P. pd.—R. Walls & Sons, Oatm Millers, Stirling. 





JRIME Boiling Fowls 6/6, 7/6 pair. Best Roasting 

Fowls 9/., 10/- pair. Turkeys £1 ea. Trussed, all 

post pd.—Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, 
Cork. 





Ty AST END CALLING.—Poverty severe ; unemploy- 
4 mentreigns. CHILDREN and AGED need FOOD 
and FIRE; help us to help.them; send gift to JOHN 
POUNDS MISSION, 24 Wellesley Street, Stepney, E. 1. 








TAILORING 





\ 7 ALTER CURRALL, world’s leading Turnclothes 

specialist. Lounge, Double-breasted or Plus-Four 
Suit, from 50s., turned and beautifully retailored “‘ Just 
Like New."’ Don’t worry, send garments and leave 
rest to me.-——6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Central 1816. 











- MISCELLANEOUS 





Bete Y your interior walis with Wallpax. Better 
than wallpaper or distemper. Booklet, colours, &c., 

vost: free.—S. Wills & Co., Ltd., 22 Castle Green, Bristol. 
ndon showrms : Monomark House, 98 High Holborn. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the- Spectator. Offices, 
99 Gower Street,- London, -W:C.-1,; ‘with -remittance, 
by Tuesday-of cach week. Discounts :—24% for 6 


} insertions’; “5°, for 13; 73% for 26; and 10° for 52. 





AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “ Blattis ”’ Union 
Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 


teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 
Howarth, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins Is. 4d,, 


2s. Od., 4s. 6d., post free. 





EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland, 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms; Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
iree.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1, 
OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 

d Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only ; . 38d. per 100, post free; 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for’ 30s. 9d.; . 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, 








EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &c, 
Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
Isle.” atterns from the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetland prices; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
$.262, WM. D. JoHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





NOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. * 8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 





TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 











| 





BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 








TNHE ROYAL YORK HOUSE: HOTEL, BATH.— 
I Virst-class residential. — Fully » licensed. -- A:A., 
R.A.C. Historical associations (1759) 


Large Garage. 





ELFAST’S Best Hotel, GRAND CENTRAL. 
} *Phone 7290 (6 lines). "Grams: ‘* Grancent Belfast.” 











OGNOR.—ROYAL NORTOLK Hotel. Unique Sun- 
| trap. 3 acrs. grnds. Heating throughout. ’Phone 40. 





RIGHTON—ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Closer to 
I the sea than any hotel in Brighton. Superb cuisine. 
Apply Manager. ‘Phone, Brighton 


Illus. brochure. und ,, Ph 
’Grams, “Brilliancy,”’ Brighton. 


$103 (3 lines). 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
®BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 





)ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
auFacing sea: Nr.pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gus. ’Phone 311, 





| ge 8.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift.Nt. porter. Phone 4071- 








PRIGHTON—ROTTINGDEAN. The loveliest Hotel 
I > in Sussex. Within 10 minutes taxiride of Brighton 
In the romantic seaside village of Rottingdean. 
High class. Free golf and tennis. Riding on the Downs. 
Cars meet trains. ‘Cerms moderate. Send for illustrated 
brochure to Manager, Tudor Close Hotel, Rottingdean, 
Brighton. 


Station. 





UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
] i Radiators, 


tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Litts, 
Ballroom 


h. & ec. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 





RIVIERA.—Exceedingly comfortable 

residential hotel; excellent cuisine and large 
garage; on a lagoon-like bay, amidst semi-tropical 
vegetation: ideal centre for yachting and boating; 
moderate terms.—Apply Manager, “Ship and Castle 
Hotel,” St. Mawes, Cornwall. 






VORNISH 





XOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Comfort. 
Refinement, Liberal Table; Golf. 800 ft. up. 
Colletts Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 





ARTMOUTH (S. Devon).—An English “beauty spot.” 
I Mild climate, lovely coast, country. I ew guests re- 
ceived ; private ho.; large gdn., bdrm. gas-fires. Inclusive 











acai THE CARLTON, 
: THE LEAS, 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 
H. and C, WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat. 
Moderate terms. Excellent catering. Private suites 
with bath. ’Phone 290. 





VY LASTONBURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Lying 
high. Old-fashioned comforts. Smoking-rooms. 
Good table. Arthurian library. Sunny garden. Expedi- 
tions. Craft classes. Week-cnd parties. 8s. to 10s. daily. 





} ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated ‘Tariff. 





\ ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
i Hydro. Vor health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclus- 
ive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 





VNOLFING Week-ends, HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS’ 
G PRIVATE HOTEL, Amidst pine-clad Surrey 








FPRORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL, On Sea Front. First 
class. 200 rooms titted with h. and c. water Suites & 

rooms With baths. Garage. Philip Breown’s“ Revellers ” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Eastér. 





Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea 
*Phone : 2g 


blige Sg reg HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A. and K.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. 











FINORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated ‘Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





FFVOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’ Phone: Lotnes 14, 





7 INCHESTER.—ROYAL Hotel. Cntrl.but secluded. 
Heating throughout. Nearest College. "Phone 31. 


\ 





* Galiaataateiaaa INNS. 
i i = 
Ask tor Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
Lip. 
P.R.H.A,, Ltd., ST, GkoRGE’s Hovusk, 195 ReGEyt 
STREET, W. 1. 





KINGSLEY HOTEL, 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY Square, W.C.1. 
with hot and cold running water. 


| ONDON. 
4 HArt 
200 Rooms, 
Special inclusive terms on application. 














tes. Overrseas Visitors welcomed. Box 1344, Spectator. hills. Comfortable. Appointed R.A.C. ‘Phone: 49. 

)RCHESTER—KING'S ARMS HOTEL. Centre Ae ae is. mee 
I i aes Wessex. Every modern comfort. | Q@URREY TRUST INNS for excellent country W HERE to Stay in London. —THE meee. Rh: 
Private suite. 45 bedrooms. Close to famous CAME | b quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.—-| YY Georges Square, 5.W. 1. Room and — “ 
DOWN Golf Links. Special terms for golfers (I'ri. vo | Apply for list, stating requirements to SECKETARY, 53 58. 6d. cay gg weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., ( 
Mon., £2 10s. 6d. inclusive of green fees). "Phone: 98, | High Street, Guildford. 2 guineas weekly. 

vot “DYMUTH™ weeson 
and all pests that prey on _ clothes, 
Destroys + upholstery, books, etc. 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 
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